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Plantations, at its January Session, 1913: 
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Lectures. 


Poultry Course, 


E. W. Brown, Old Mystic, Conn., POULTRY BREEDING. MARKETING POULTRY 
Propucts. Two lectures. 

E. J. W. Dietz, Chicago, Ill., ADVERTISING POULTRY AND POULTRY ADVERTISERS. 
Two lectures. 

F. L. Sewell, Niles, Mich., STANDARD PouLrtry, Illustrated. Two chalk talks. 

J. L. Nix, Homer City, Pa., ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION AND BROODING. Three 
lectures. 

Dr. P. B. Hadley, Kingston, R. I., MENDELISM AND MENDELIAN INHERITANCE IN 
Povuttry. Two lectures. 

Samuel Knowles, Lexington, Mass., A ONE Man PouLTRY BUSINESS. 

A. C. Goddard, Kingston, R. I., COCCIDIOSIS IN TURKEYS AND OTHER POULTRY. 

William H. Kirkpatrick, Storrs, Conn., Eaa LAYING CONTESTS, METHODS OF 
Hovusine AND FEEDING. Two lectures. 

C. H. Magoon, Kingston, R. I., INTENSIVE AND EXTENSIVE POULTRY PLANTS. 

Henry D. Smith, Rockland, Mass., CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. Two lectures and 
demonstration. | 

Thomas F. Dexter, Providence, R. I., LEGHORNS. 

George A. Peters, Shirley, Mass., THinas I Woutp N or Do AGAIN IN THE 
PouLtTrY BUSINESS. 

W. H. Withington, Bridgewater, Mass., A Business HEN FROM A FANCIER'S 
STANDPOINT. 

H. W. Rickey, Kingston, R. I., INCUBATION, BROODING AND REARING CHICKENS. 
Two lectures. 

Howland Burdick, Kingston, R. 1., CLEAN MILK. 

Prof. Harry R. Lewis, New Brunswick, N. J., ESSENTIALS IN EGG PRODUCTION, 
PouLrrY HousinG AND FEEDING. Two lectures. 

Dr. N. W. Sanborn, Holden, Mass., From MARCH TO FEBRUARY WITH HENS AND 


CHICKS. 


——— SS ——— 


Farmers’ Week. 


W. H. Ingling, Monmouth County, New Jersey, THE MARKETING OF FARM 
PRODUCE. 
J. M. Trueman, Connecticut room College, Storrs, Conn., Cosr or MILK 
PRODUCTION. 
E. H. Thomson, Office Farm Management, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
. Farm MANAGEMENT. 
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Experiment-Station Staff. 


President of the College. 
FOWAED EDWARDS, M. A., LL. D....+.....cuc.. l Becta Member. 
moe L HARE Pad A AA a owe ...-Director; Chemistry. — 
Parr B. HADLEY, E AA E A A, AO A E A: Biology. 
A A: AA A A SES Assistant, Chemistry. 
Bopper’ A. LICHTENTHAELER, M.S..,.........c...oo..- Assistant, Chemistry. 
A A O aed ae wes Assistant, Chemistry. 
A A A IA ..........-Assistant, Chemistry. 
in OET A A NE Assistant, Plant Physiology. 
A AMON A REAA Assistant, Agronomy. 
CI A MR A Assistant, Agronomy and Chemistry. 
Dorzotur WaLcorr Catpwet, B. B. osariike riod deers Assistant, Biology. 
A n AIN a A Be eg oh aw RR Poultryman. 
A A E LIA en Assistant, Floriculture. 
NATHANIEL HELME......0........ St dl MER AR a Meteorology. 
RCE yg +... sn ogusrónan Stenographer and Librarian. 
Ca A AR A E Stenographer and Accountant. 
NC a E won A Gea BES DEL de a Ay: Stenographer. 


The publications of the Station will be mailed free, upon request, to residents of Rhode Island. Sug- 
gestions as to how the Station can aid the State are gladly received. Visitors are always welcome. Rail- 
way station, telegraph, express, and post-office—Kingston, Rhode Island. Long distance telephone, 
Narragansett Pier Exchange. 


*In charge of experiments in plant physiology. 
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College Calendar. 


| | Tuesday, September 16, 1913................... Chapel Exercises, 8:20 A. M. — 
Registration, examination of entering and conditioned students, 9:00 A. M. - 
Wednesday, September 17...........oo.o.ooo.o.... Recitations begin, 8:20 A. M. — 
Monday, October 13... isre setie sree morra ene pine a es Columbus Day. | 
Wednesday, November 26, 12:00 M. | 
Monday, December 1, 8:20 A. M. 
Saturday, December 20, 12:00 M. 
Monday, January 5, 1914, 8:20 A. M. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, December 30, 31, January 1, 2, | 
Farmers’ Week. — 


Christmas Recess. 


sities) AAA BS EE SLE E OA EA E ACE MAA OR AAA OY AMA ONS 


Wednesday, February 4, 4:35 P.M........ O PE e ON R. 
Monday, February 9, 8:20 A. M...sessesreseseserreses Second Term Begins. 


Registration, 8:20 A. M. Recitations begin, 1:00 P. M. j 
Washington’s Birthday. 


Monday, February 23... .,. ortens Cure smer ener. ases 
Endsy, Ammi IOs e:o sie 3 aaa wap dre EEE E e k AERA EA S a Good Friday. 
Podat Man S. A rA pe a Ee REDRA EEEE meee ee PSO Arbor Day. 
Banday; May 30... a cae a AR Memorial Day 
AAA A E Baccalaureate Address 


Tuesday, JunelÓ........ 0... «dono... ...m.s 
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RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE. 


Foundation. 


The college is one of the so-called land-grant colleges. Of the 
purpose of these institutions Senator Morrill, the author of the 
national legislation which brought them into existence in all the 
states, says: 

“The fundamental idea was to offer an opportunity in every state 
for a liberal and larger education to large numbers, not merely those 
destined to sedentary professions, but to those needing higher in- 
struction for the world’s business, for the industrial pursuits and 
professions of life.” Again he says: “It was to give a chance to 
the industrial classes of the country to obtain a liberal education, 
something more than what was bestowed by our universities and 
colleges in general, which seemed to be based more on the English 
plan of giving education only to what might be called the professional 
classes, in law, medicine, and theology.”’ 

The college has also a well-defined investigative purpose in its. 
experiment station, organized as a department of the college and 
endowed by the general government. 


The resources of the college are as follows: 


(1) The interest on $50,000, which was the net amount received 
by the state from the sale of its scrip for 120,000 acres of land, 
granted by the general government in 1862. This fund came to 
the college in 1894. 

(2) The annual appropriation of $15,000 from the general gov- 
ernment, under what is known as the Hatch Act of 1887. This fund 
is exclusively for experimental purposes. 

(3) The annual appropriation of $25,000 from the general gov- 


ernment under the second Morrill Act of 1890. This fund is for 
teaching the subjects distinctly named and specified in the act, as. 
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follows: “to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural and economic science, with special 
reference to their applications in the industries of life, and to the 
facilities for such instruction.” 


(4) The funds coming from the general government to the state 
under the Adams Act of 1906, yielding each year $15,000. This 
fund is exclusively for experimental purposes. 


(5) The funds from the general government under the Nelson 
Amendment of 1907, amounting yearly to $25,000. This amendment 
is simply an extension of the 1890 Morrill grant and carries the same 
restrictions. 


(6) The annual maintenance fund from the state, of $25,000, 
used for all the purposes for which the funds of the general govern- 
ment can not be used: e. g., for extension work; for executive and 
administrative work; for heating, lighting and maintenance of build- 
ings; for the teaching of modern language other than English; for 
the teaching of history and civics; for student labor, maintenance 
of grounds, roads, etc. 


The college was founded in 1888 as an agricultural school. In 
1892 it was incorporated as a college. The courses of study have 
been on a college basis since 1892; the requirements for a degree 
were raised in 1898; and the curriculum was again thoroughly revised 
during the years 1906-07 and 1907-08. The course in home econom- 
ics for young women was introduced in 1908. 


Object and Organization. 


The function of the Rhode Island State College is to aid in fostering 
the industrial life of the state, at least in so far as pertains to agricul- 
ture, manufactures, transportation, and home-making. This it does 
in three ways: 1. By the investigation and discovery of new truth 
more or less directly applicable in the industries. 2. By the direct 
distribution of industrial information to the people. 3. By the 
organization and administration of definite courses of instruction 
designed to fit young men and young women for effective work in the 
industrial pursuits. 


The first of these duties is performed by the 
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Experiment Station, 


for a description of the work of which the reader is referred to the 
report of the director, constituting Part II of the report of the Board 
of Managers for the current year. A statement of its staff organiza- 
tion may be found on page 9 of this catalogue. 

The experiment station takes part, also, in the second phase of 
the college activities, by distributing its bulletins to all that desire 
and apply for them. In order, however, more fully and directly to 
bring the college and its work into touch with the people, a 


College Extension Department, 


has been organized, and is in active operation. 

The purpose of this department is to carry the instruction of the 
college to those who cannot come to it for study. Whenever nec- 
essary and possible, visits will be made to any part of the state to 
examine farms, orchards, and gardens; to identify injurious insects or 
plant diseases, or give instruction in regard to methods of treat- 
ment; or to examine soils with a view to suggesting remedies for lack 
of fertility. General plans for laying out farms and for carrying 
out the details of any farm operation will be given the fullest consid- 
eration. The college is available for consultation at any time in 
regard to any problem of the farm, garden, or orchard. The fullest 
correspondence is invited, and conscientious consideration will be 
given to every letter received. In conjunction with this phase of 
the work, popular bulletins are issued from time to time, which 
endeavor to present the gist of agricultural information on various 
topics without the uninteresting detail of the usual experiment- 
station bulletin. | 

Whenever possible, arrangements will be made for demonstrations 
or lectures by members of the college faculty and experiment-station 
staff when called for by any agricultural meeting or neighborhood 
gathering. A number of lectures on various subjects has been pre- 
pared, which can be secured on short notice by any gathering or 
organization within the state. These lectures are free, the only 
charge being the traveling expenses of the speaker. A complete list 
of the lectures, together with such other information in regard to 
them as may be of interest, has been prepared and may be obtained 
by sending a postal-card request to the department. 
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An important part of this extension work is to be the encourage- 
ment of home study and the conducting of correspondence courses. 
For the present, time and funds will not permit the carrying out of 
this plan, but advice will be given to any person wishing to take up 
home study, regarding courses of reading, books, and other literature 
which may be necessary in connection with such work. 

In an effort to interest the boys of the state in agriculture, a corn 
growing contest for boys was started two years ago and closed with 
a state exhibit of corn in the autumn. This contest work has now 
been enlarged to include adult classes in corn growing, and girls’ 
classes in cooking, canning and sewing, with an exhibition at the close 
of each season. | 

As a further aid to the development of a better agriculture, the 
extension department maintains the following lines of work for 
children: 

1. NATURE Stupy.—This is encouraged through the publication 
of a little leaflet called the Nature Guard, and the organization of 
boys and girls in the schools and elsewhere into bands called Nature 
Guard bands, the purpose of which is to awaken in its members a 
livelier interest in the things of outdoor life. It endeavors to stimu- 
late the powers of observation and to lay the foundation for a simple, 
rational education which shall give the individual a love for nature 
and a sympathy with his environment and furnish him with a means 
of making life more useful and more enjoyable, whether lived in the 
country or in the city. 

2. CHILDREN’S GARDENS.—The extension department endeavors 
to aid schools and other organizations in carrying on children’s 
gardens. An instructor is employed who gives a large part of his 
time to this work and who gives the children direct personal instruc- 
tion in methods of preparing the ground, planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting garden crops. Home gardens are also encouraged, and 
advice given through correspondence and by circulars about the best 
methods of cultivating garden crops. 

3. AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SchooLs.—Assistance is given as 
far as possible to school authorities who wish to introduce agriculture 
into the schools. This has taken the form of suggestions as to books 
to be used, and in regard to outlines for the work to be done. When- 
ever possible, representatives of the college are sent to consult with 
the superintendents and teachers, and to give lectures on topics 
connected with the courses given. 
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Further notes in regard to this work are given in leaflets and 
circulars issued by the extension department, and correspondence 
from anyone who may be interested therein is invited. 


Engineering Extension Work. 


In the Engineering Department as well as in the other branches of 
the College, the endeavor is to be of the greatest possible service to 
the people of the state, not only in the matter of providing formal 
instruction to students coming to the college, but also in giving help 
and. information to those outside the college enrollment who are 
desirous of extending their technical knowledge, and to whom, for one 
reason or another, a regular college course is impossible. 

To this end there has been offered in the past a short course of 
two years’ duration in which instruction has been given in the ele- 
ments of engineering. Experience, however, has shown that those 
most eager to avail themselves of this kind of instruction, and those 
who would be most helped by it, were unable to leave their regular 
duties to attend classes at the college. 

As a consequence, the short course work in engineering at the 
college has been discontinued, and in its place has been inaugurated 
the plan of Extension Work in Engineering. Instead of taking the 
man away from his regular duties to bring him to the work, the present 
plan is to carry the work to the man. 

This extension work is carried out in two chief ways,—by means of 
separate lectures on specific topics, and by means of progressive study 
in organized classes. The subjects presented are all of a technical © 
character and are adapted to the particular needs and capabilities 
of the classes. 

The present requirements for such class work are that a suitable 
place for meeting be provided, and that the attendance be regular. 
This regularity of attendance is a matter of the greatest importance, 
since without it little or no progress is possible. 

Classes are now being conducted in various places in The Use of 
the Slide Rule, Mechanism and Shop Calculations, Power Plant 
Computations, etc. Instruction in these and any other desired 
branch of engineering may be had by citizens of the state by com- 
plying with the requirements mentioned, the number of such courses 
being limited only by the available time of the members of the depart- 
ment. Also lecturers will be provided to present various phases of 
engineering before technical organizations and engineering societies. 

5 
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The College as an Educational Agency. 


In its third form of activity, the purpose and work of the Rhode 
Island State College is to give college training and culture to young 
men and young women, not in spite of, but through and with voca- 
tional studies. Its courses are intended, first of all, to make the 
student a self-supporting unit in society, a positive force for social 
advancement, able and willing not only to maintain himself, but 
also to carry something of the common social burdens that always 
weigh upon the thoroughly efficient worker. 


I. THE FOUR-YEAR COURSES. 


To this end certain college courses, intended to fit men and women 
for efficiency and leadership in well-defined life-activities, have been 
prepared. These courses are all founded upon training in mathe- 
matics, pure and applied; the English language as a means of inter- 
communication; and the sciences that deal with matter, force, and 
life as applied more directly to agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
home economics. In the pursuit of these vocational studies, the 
effort is to accumulate an array of knowledge that, in the activities 
of industrial life, must be always practically serviceable, and, at the 
_ same time, to gain a disciplinary training both of brain and of muscle 
and nerve that make for practical effectiveness. These courses, 
moreover, recognizing that a college course should include not only 
intellectual training and the knowledge and skill requisite for bread- 
winning, but also preparation for citizenship, for moral and social 
life, have intertwined with the vocational work and study previously 
mentioned, the subjects that most directly make for culture and 
morality—history, economics, literature, languages, ethics, psy- 
chology, and sociology. These are ranked as of equal importance 
with the bread-winning studies. 

The college courses just discussed are four years in length, and base 
themselves directly on the work of the four years of the high schools. 
They thus become an integral part of the school system of the state. 
Young men. and young women, citizens of the state and having 
requisite high-school training, are admitted to these courses without 
charge for tuition. 

The four-year courses thus offered are the agricultural course, 
the engineering course, the teachers’ course in applied science, and 
the course in home economics. 
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The Agricultural Course. 


The agricultural course is intended to give thorough preparation 
for taking charge of and operating a piece of landed property. Its 
work is centered around instruction and practice in horticulture, 
general farming, and animal husbandry (more especially as applied 
to dairying and the poultry industry). The course consists of 
practical work combined with thorough study of the sciences bearing 
directly on such work, viz.: botany, chemistry, geology, zoólogy, 
anatomy, physics, and entomology. In addition, it embraces the 
culture and mental discipline arising from the study of mathematics, 
English composition and rhetoric, -history, drawing, modern lan- 
guages, economics, and English literature. The course is planned to 
give the student a full and rounded development as worker, as citizen, 
and as man. 

All agricultural students will follow the same work in the first 
year; in the Sophomore year, one elective is offered, in the second 
half of the Junior year in addition to the required work for all stu- 
dents in the course, two optional lines of work are offered, one of 
which must be selected by the student and followed until gradua- 
tion. The two lines offered are horticulture, and animal husbandry. 
No option and no subject will be given for which a number of stu- 
dents sufficient to warrant giving it has not applied. The tabulated 
course follows: | 


Freshman Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. | SECOND TERM. : CREDITS. 


Rhetoric and Saye emg (English I). . 3 | Rhetoric and a) (English I). 

German or French (I or II) 3 | German or French (I or II) 

Algebra (Math. I), mc oekey (Math. General Chemistry and Qualitative 
II 5 Analysis (Chem. IT) 

General Chemistry md | Pee eee are T 2 [175] General Botany (Botany D........... 

General Botany (Botany I) 1 [2 Stock Judging (An. Husb. y 

Propagation of Plants, (Hort. I) Poultry (An. Husb. XII) 

Drawing, Pencil (Fr. Dr. II) 1 Spraying and Pruning (Hort. IV) 

How to Study (Psy. and Ed. VIII) 14 Vegetable Gardening E ii IT) 

Drill (Mil. Sci. and T.: I) Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I). 

Theory (Mil. Sci. and T. II) Theory (Mil. Sci. and T. ID. 


Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. : SECOND TERM. 


Newspaper Work (English II) 1 Argumentation (English III) 
Interpretive Reading (English VIII).. German or French (II) 
German or French (II) Agricultural Chemistry (Chem. XIV).. 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. IV) Descriptive Same] (Physics I) 
Botany of Crops and Weeds (Bot. II). |! Physiology (Zo6l. I 
General Zoólogy (Zoól. I) Geology (Geology I) 
Surveying (Civ. Eng. I | Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I). 

Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. Sci. and T. 111) 

Sci. and T. III 


or 
a (Hort. XIV) 
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Junior Year. 


B. Animal Husbandry. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Modern Essays (English 1V).......... Debating (English 1X)..............- 1 
Debating (English é A O 1 Industrial History (History I)......... 
Peeding (An. Husb. VD... succes 3 | Farm Crops (Agron. 1V).............»... 3 [1] 
Soils and Fertilizers (Agron. E E 4 [1 3 Farm Management (Agron. VII)...... 2 
Landscape Gardening (Hort. XVI).... 1 [2 Dril (MiL Bei. and E. D., spede iaee [1] 
Fruit Culture (Hort. MD... aeon 08 s 0 2 | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
DE UL OL. A Ea ies ias [1] NASA LM oa ra 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. Options: A, B. 
E Dake ey E A 1% All of the subjects in one of the following 
groups must be chosen: 
A. Horticulture. 
Forestry (Botany IV)..............-- 2 
Economic Entomology (Zoól. 1V)...... 3 [1] 
A a bisa x ee ake A E ee ot 0 3 
Dairy Practice (An. Husb. VIT)....... 1 h 
| Farm Machinery CANTOR VI) ee 2 [1 
MO vl or ORLA ER Ca ee tees ei 3 


Senior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Political Economy (Economics [)...... 2 24 | Civil Government (History ID ........ 1 Y 
Government (History ID ........ 1 1% Shakspere (English V)............<...» 2 2% 
Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
Speaking (English X)..:............ 1 Speaking (English X).............. 
Agricultural Experimentation (Agron. Vet. Medicine (An. Husb. X)......... 3 
AS A A A eee 3 | DEN (Mal) Bok and To Desens seraa [1] 
Plant Breeding (Agron. XI)........... 3 | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
General Bacteriology (Bact. I)........ 3 PE, AME, ET L p 10 E hn in eon, seh 16 
DUI (CAL Set and L. IJ, obec chess [1] Options: A, B. 
Theory for Çommissioned Officers (Mil. All of the subjects in one of the following 
RS ERA E 14 | groups must be chosen: 
E a rei O al 8 A. Horticulture. 
ENT A A a) be ala 4 Wiebe 9 ee 14 
B. Animal Husbandry. 
Breeding (An. Husb. IV)............. 3 
REO eS AA AA 


The Engineering Course. 


The engineering course has the same duration and the same general 
plan as that usually offered in the standard technical colleges. 
Students will follow the course as laid down until the second half 
of the Sophomore year, at which time they must elect one of the 
four optional lines offered, viz: mechanical, electrical, civil, and 
chemical engineering. Any line of work for which the number of 
applicants is insufficient to warrant giving it, the college reserves 
the right to withdraw. 

The course is arranged to prepare young men for skilled and efficient 
work in the great manufacturing and commercial industries of the 
state; in the development of electricity as a motive force and in 
its thousand-fold other applications to the arts and to the life of 
society; in the activities of the new road-building era upon which 
we are entering; and in the applications of chemistry as now found 
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in the great industrial establishments. At the same time, in this 
as in all other courses, it is not forgotten that the man is not a mere 
lever in his own machinery, and the effort after breadth and com- 
pleteness of life is steadily maintained. The tabulated course follows: 


Freshman Year. 


For the first year the course is the same for all students of engineering. 


First Term. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 


Rhetoric and pon. (English D.. 3 | Rhetoric and pg (English I).. 3 
German or French (I or ID ........... 3 German or French (I or ID........... 3 
Algebra (Math. D, eb A (Math. | Analytics (Math. Villa) cS severe E A 5 
T iy ad ava EE A O E Aen 5 General Chemistry and Qualitative 
General Chemistry (Chem. D......... 2 [115] EE FE) A e dses + [11% 
Mechanical Drawing (Mech. Eng. D.. 4 Mechanical Drawing (Mech. Eng. I)... [2 
Forge and Foundry (Mech. Eng. II).. 3] Pattern Making teh DE. ¿be i 
How to Study (Psy. and Ed. VIID..... Lo DEM AMES aa DO cid 1 
DO MAIL Sei. and E E... +. .somo ¿> (1 Theory (Mil. Sci. and T AAA 144 
Theory (Mil. Sei. and E. ID. cios la 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Sophomore Year. 
First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English II)......... 1 |’ Argumentation (English IID.......... 2 
Interpretive Reading ir VEEL 1 |”General Physics (Physics II) ¿As Jaa 4 
Qualitative Analysis (Chem. IIT)...... [3] Laboratory (Physics 1D ............. [115] 
General Physics (Physics ID: ......... 4 ™Calentie (Math: AD.oo.o.ccio.nas ses 5 
Laboratory Std BOOP se E 5 bts woos [115] Graphic Statics (Mech. Eng. IV)...... 2 
A TAPA E, Me. a E AEE A ow pe 5 |1yMechanical (Noch ee xi Eng. VI).. [3] 
Descriptive Geometry nig Eng. V).. 1 [2] +-Mechanism (Mech PG eS a6 Fe 3 
Dan ent (Civ. E i y al cocaine id 1 [2] Drill (Mil. Sci. and T.D............. [1] 
Sei. ay T, y ARA ON 1 Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil, 
Trens i or Commissioned Officers (Mil. E AE o Aa ra an ia a 1% 
ig MAPEO E ee AR % 
Junior Year. 
First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Y Modern Essays (English IV).......... 4 “Debating (English Ba "eke GaSe PUE 1 
r Debating (English 1X)............... - 1 |-Industrial History (History D......... 4 
¡Heat Engineering (Mech. Eng. IX). 3 Heat Engineering (Mech. Eng. IX). 3 
“Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. p a 5 ~Applied Machani (Mech. Eng. x). 
“Machine Drafting ee. Eng y VIII). 3] | Hydraulics (Mech. i bd VP a 5 
chine Shop (Mech. Eng. XIV)...... 3] | Valve Gears (Mech. Eng. XIID....... 3 
“Ex erimental Ae ino tija (Meck. Eng. WMachine Shop (Mech. Eng. XIV)...... [3] 
A a A Se OA, «0 ony Experimental Engineering b ech 
* Drill (Mil. AE GN TE iin ds ees ews A Y 0-6 4.5 5.00 e A H 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. DIA pat n end E. i E we we eats 1 
E AN ee ea, 16 Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
et E a rs A arate wanton waka % 
Senior Year. 
FIRST TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
"Political Economy (Economics 1), Civil Civil Government (History II), Shaks- 
Government (History ID........... pere (English V}. icc. 2s cess scans o 
-Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
Speaking (English X).............. 1 Speaking (English X).............. 
“Experimental Engineering c (Mech. Eng. Experimental Engineering d (Mech. 
A PE IA O 2 El ¡A Se WORD IE o hee [2] 
Machine Design (Mech, Eng. XX)..... 3] 
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First TERM. CREDITS. 
=o Plants and Design (Mech. Eng. 


STATE COLLEGE. 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Machine Design (Mech. Eng. XX).. [3] 


BNR odo, BN ei pies a e a a 2 [1] Heating and Ventilation (Mech. Eng. 
Assigned Work (Mech. Eng. XXIT).. 3 RNs, aie Seth oes. a Sia Gis nie ae me ain pete 
Theory of Direct Sonone (El. Eng. ty: 3 Assigned Work (Mech. Eng. XXII).. 3 
DAN (aii, Bel. and Ty Dl... ... cess ] Theory of Alternating Currents (EL 
| Theory for Gointnissioned Officers (Mil. E CS ee ARI Pi RST 2 
| A e UY EL Oe a ee estates of Machines (Mech. Eng a 
| Works Management (Mech. Eng. 
| E e To ae ay aE 1 
| Diret urrent Laboratory (El. Eng 3 
DAH (Mil. Sai,.and Ei D ss «cra Hi 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
; ar: BRA Te US ai SRO EE A la. 
| ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Sophomore Year. 
First TERM. CREDITS. | SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English IT)......... 1 | Argumentation (English III).......... | 2 
Interpretive Reading (English VIII).. 1 | General Physics Faries is acess 4 
| Qualitative Analysis (Chem. III)...... [3] | Laboratory (Physics ID ............. [115] 
| General Physics (Physics 11).......... 2 | Calonius (Math. AD)... «cio... 5, 
Laboratory (Physics 11D ............. [115] | Graphic Statics (Mech. Eng. TV), ..5.. 2 
| CACA CUE, r i cae ooo rat 5 | Mechanical Drawing (Mech. Eng. Valo [31 
Descriptive e e (Mech. Eng. V).. 1 [2] Machine Shop (Mech. Eng. VII)...... [3] 
| Surveying (Civ. Eng. I).............. 1 4 Electrical Measurements (El Eng. III). ‘A 
| Drill (Mil. Sci. nd “p, PA ee Borah (Mil BOL DO Ds D. eroris sane i 
| Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
| A A mea eae a e la A MU E TT E A A Ya, 
| 
Junior Year. 
| First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
| Modern Essays Ac oa ENG s ERTA wee r 4 Debating (Enghsh TI)... 6 cess cee 1 
i Debating (English IX)............... 1 Industrial History (History I)......... 4 
| Theory of Direct Currents (El. Eng. I).. 3 Direct Current Laboratory El. Eng. aR [3] 
| Electrical Measurements (Physics IV). . $ Theory of Alternating Currents (El. 
j Electrical Measurements, Laboratory: Dne ISA A A A 2 
| CONS Via a e ata ee [115] | Heat Engineering (Mech. Eng. IX).. 3. 
| Heat Engineering (Mech. Eng. IX). 3 | Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. X), 1 2, 
| Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. X).. 5 Hydraulics (Mech. Eng. XI), 3%. 5 
| menda! Engineering a (Mech. Eng. 12 ie ad Engineering b (Mech. Eng. A 
il ETS E MS O06 OE: 00 08.010 Y 0 s:.0c0.0. 5% © 80:86 011. Bae O, MA NI 00100 2S SS PLAN AO AA O ANO © 9.969.971 e. SS y 
| Principles of Illumination (Physics VI). 1 Sag De Mi Bet, aL reas Hy 
| et (BAG, Bor and DP. Eee irana enaA [1 | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
| Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. E e E a A 
| | A Le a A A A s we eee Y | 


| 
Senior Year. 


FIRST YEAR. 
Political Economy (Economics I), 2%, 


Civil Government (History IT), 1%%.. 4 


Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
Speaking (English X).............. 
Theory of Alternating Currents (El. 


Lo TO A A AA ee, Y 
Aaa a AA Laboratory (El. 

A da E o aa [3] 
Telephone Engineering (El. Eng. VIII). 1 
Assigned Work (El. Eng. XID........ [3] 
Experimental Engineering c (Mech. Eng. 

EIA O AN O EAE 2 [2] 
Transmission of Energy (El. Eng. X)... 2 
Power Plants (Mech. Eng. XXI)...... 2 
IEEE AA [1] 


Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
Sci. and T. III 


CREDITS, 


w 


er ieee es A 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 


Civil Government ay ID, 1%, 
Shakspere (English 22% 
Oratorical Writing and ‘xtemporaneous 


Speaking (English X).............. 1 

Shao ws Alternating Currents (El. = 
MO A Gis oak we cere ate ae Rene as Mia 
Alternating Current Laboratory (El. 

IR e e ed A Oks 2.4 [3] 
Design or Electrical Machinery (El. 

Fore. VEL. ¿ea wee [3] 
Biectrio-Railway Engineering (El. Eng. 3 
Assigned Work (El. Eng. XID........ ll 
DAN (MIL Bel. ST. La a a 1} 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 

Bel. atid E PERS Sieve kw e cede .0 Y 


First TERM. CREDITS 
Newspaper Work (English ID......... 1 
Interpretive Reading (Eng. ay a ce 1 
a ualitative Analysis (Chem. III)...... [3] 

eneral Physics (Physics II).......... 4 
Laboratory (Physics IIT)............. [125] 
CONCUERDO Adoos o a 5 
Descriptive sg th (Mech. Eng. V).. 1[2 
¿nt ae | (Ci re oe 1 [2 

rill (Mil. Sci. and T. REA 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
E ES BRED. ss A bis oe 15 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Sophomore Year. 


CREDITS. 


Junior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 


Modern Essays lish 1) E AR 
Debating (English 
Graphic Statics (Civ. . I 
Elements of Th pdas (Mech. 
A e A AN O 
> Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. X).. 
Railroad Engineering (Civ, Eng. III a).. 
: Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
Sci. and T. ITI) 


0 € A 25304 2 DD Pe: Oe | 


kq Hao Ne > 


| 


Senior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 
Political Economy o nnomi D, 23, 


Civil Government (History II) 14.. 4 
Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 

Speaking (English X).............. 

a ran Engineering ce (Mech. Eng. N 
Bridge Details (Civ. Eng. Vi. AAA 2 


Bridge Analysis (Civ. Eng. VID.. 
Masonry Construction (Civ. Eng. Tx)... 2 [1] 
Sewerage (Civ. Eng. XI)............. 2 
Assigned Work (Civ. Eng. XV)........ 3 
Prt (Mil Sa. and T. D. aes coman [1] 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 

Sci. and T. III) 


First TERM, CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English ID......... 1 
ae Lach Reading (English VIII). 1 
A AENA re re 3 
Organic Chemistry a ig SP. eats 3 [1] 
General Physics o E AA A 4 
Laboratory (Physics MID ............. [115] 
KOMORO (Math. Ad. eves sss cavas 5 
Deseriptive Geometry een Eng. V).. 1 A 
Dorr CNG, Sal. ad PD) iii 
Theory for pesca Officers (Mil. 

CORE SOS Ge ee 9 RE 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


Sophomore Year. 


¡SECOND TERM. 
Argumentation (English IID.......... 2 
General Physics (Physics ID) .......... 4 
Laboratory (Physics III)............. [115] 
Calculus completed (Math. XD....... 5 
Graphic Statics (Mech. Eng. IV)...... 2 
Mechanical Drawing (Mech ‘Eng. vD.. [3 
Machine Shop (Mech. Eng. VID...... [16 
Die o gp das (Civ. Ens E.. 1 ñ 
U (NAL Sel. Sud E. Bye cakes cana ee ] 
Theory for ee Officers (Mil. 
Bh, ieee BL y oe TN CA eles Y 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS 
Debating (English IX) ............... 1 
Industrial History (History D......... 4 
Railroad Engineering (Civ. e III b). 3 
AOS Mechanics (Mech. ,14, 
ydraulies (Mech. Eng. xD. a 
Paper nentel Hnginsering b Mos . Eng. 12] 
A a A SE e e 2 
CAI ES iaa Ea A 2 
oads and Pavements ai Eng. V).. 3 [1 
Drill (MEL Sei. and T. Ty. . cone cs eces 1 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
Cty GENE Es E 7 AO A els Dicks 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Civil Government ey ID, 13, 
Shakspere (English V), 2%.......... 
Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
Speaking (English X).............. 1 
oo Engineering d (Mech. Eng. 
sy teva abe milo AT 2 
Bridge Design (Civ. Eng. VIII)....... E 
Reinforced Concrete a Eng. X).. 2 
Water Supply (Civ. Eng, XID.,...... 3 
Tunneling (Civ. Eng XIII).~......... 1 
Contacta and Specifications (Civ. Eng. 
A AIDA AA 2 
Assigned Work host FON. BV Nis sé aces 3 
DSE(MI. Bet. and Tied ose. Lorene [1] 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
E EET) NI O bt 4% 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Argumentation fingin i A AAN 2 
COLI (Csr TE. iaa da is ; 3 
General Physics (ayeee ns 4 
Laboratory (Physics MD ............. [135] 
Caloglus (Math. XD. 6 icc cic oe cea 5 
Hee Heer Statics (Mech. Eng. IV)...... 2 
Qualitative Analysis (Chem. Illa )..... 1 [3] 
Mechanism (Mech. Eng. XID......... 
Drill (Mil. Sci. WaT SPA [1] 


) 
Theory for Commissioned Officers, (Mil. 
Sci. and T. III) 
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Junior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Modern Essays (English IV).......... 4/“Debating English 1230)....:..0........ 1 
Debating (English IX). ic ccc chs ee oa 1 | Industrial History (History I)......... 4 
Heat Engineering (Mech. Eng. IX).. 2 “¿Heat Engineering (Mech. nog IX). 1 afi 
Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. X).. $° Organic Chemistry (Chem, VI)........ 3 
Quantitative Analysis (Chem. VII).. El are Abr Ç] | 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. V)......... 1] (y Determinative Mineralogy (Chem. y 1% 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXD.. 1 Industrial Chemistry (Chem. XVI). 4 
Soret MEL. Da AE DO ria ta [1] “Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI). 1 
Theory for one Officers (Mil. Dri (Mal. Sei. and T Do ccs écecee s [1] 

een O Pl T. Hossea esa 15 | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 


GR; 64d Lo RA a Soa Te ceeded keene 


Sentor Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 
Political Economy (Economics I), 23, Civil Government (History II), 14, 
Civil Government (History IT), T 4 Shakspere (English V), 24.......... 
Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
Speaking (English F ER T A Mee 1 Speaking (English X).............. 1 
uantitative Analysis (Chem. VIII). [3] | Metallurgy. (Chem. XITD............. 2 
xperimental Engineering a (Mech. Eng g. Industrial Chemistry A XVII). 15] 
A a ic II O a ds [2] Assaying (Chem. XVIID............. 2 
Theory of Direct Currents (El. Eng: I).. 3 | Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI). | 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. V)......... 3 [1] | Assigned Work (Chem. XX).......... 3 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI). 1 se a ae gt 0 RAED lee tas 3 
Assi Apa ares Work (Chem, XX). reris S | DAD (MiL Set. sad M. D:a roeddan im. [1] 
CEE Bet, ALA cs e [1] | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
Pisce for Commissioned Officers (Mil. SOL AA UA A cs te ¿TER 4 
DONA e. UTA dd na tne db Gace lg 


Teachers’ Courses in Applied Science. 


This course is intended to prepare persons to teach in industrial 
schools those branches of applied science that pertain especially to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. In such schools it has been found 
of especial importance that the teachers be trained in an environ- 
ment of current thought, sympathetic with the industrial applica- 
tions of science and intelligently appreciative of the methods and 
problems of such work. In response, therefore, to the need, and 
in accordance with an expressed purpose of the latest fund from the 
United States Government, we have constructed this course. The 
effort has been to make the course effective for its purpose, while 
at the same time retaining for it that breadth and that cultural 
influence that are necessary to fit the whole man or woman for social 
life and are especially important in persons who, as teachers, will 
exercise large personal influence over immature youth. 

The general plan of the course is the same as that of the other two 
courses just described. It offers to the student, at the beginning 
of the Junior year, three options, one of which he must select in con- 
junction with certain studies required of all. The tabulated course 


follows: 
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Freshman Year. 


First Term. CREDITS. 


Rhetoric and en (English 1).. 3 
German or French (I or II) 3 
Algebra (Math. I), 2 1% , Trigonometry 


Ti pre > BD Y OVATE 5% 


Pats RL ee iS sceks 2 Fer ws oe Eee 5 
General Chemistry (Chem. I)......... 2 [14] 
General Botany (Botany D........... 1 i 
Propagation of Plants (Hort I)........ 1 {1 
Drawing, Pencil (Fr. Dr. ID.......... 1] 


How to Study (Psy. and Ed. VID. oe. 4 


Er (ME Soi. amd E. EPA [1] 
Theory (Mil. Sci. = J We E h ee la 
Hygiene (Home Boon, fh RR re 1 

Physical "Taming... . o... ueno [1] 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Rhetoric and Conn (English D.. 3 
German or French (I or ID........... 3 


General Chemistry and Qualitative 


Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS, 
Newspaper Work (English ID......... 1 
Interpretive Reading nalib VIII). 1 
German or Prénon (D... us ces oo 3 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. IV)........ 3 5 
Botany of Crops and Weeds (Bot. ID.. 1 [2 
General Zoólogy (Zoól. D............. 2 [2] 
General Physics (Physics Ms EN 4 
Laboratory (Physics UI). ............ [11%] 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) or Physical 

A A fae A Y cs [ 
Theory for DOS Officers (Mil. 
AE: AE AE ¿o a e 15 
Junior 

First TERM. CREDITS. 
Modern Essays (English IV).......... 4 
Debating (English IX)............... 1 
General Psychology (Psy. and Ed. IV).. 3 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. 1) or Physical | 

AA aa az a lada a DEAN [1] 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil 

EEE RAI a A 9 
Ree aOR ee ee ee AR 5 
Options: A, B, C. 

All of the subjects i in one of the follow- 
ing groups must be chosen: | 

A. Agriculture. | 
O CA MUS ri a oe me aces 4 [115] 
Fruit Culture og eee oy, oe etre © A 2 
Vertebrate Anatomy eres ID e I 
Plant Histology eres a eee 1 [4] 
C. Chemistry. 

Quantitative Analysis (Chem. VII).... [3] 
Physical Chemistry (Chem. XII)...... 3 [1] 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI). 1 


Analysis (Chem. ID)... ccoo... A 
General Botany (Botany I)........... 1 [2 
Analysis (Math. VIET Dl... cones i ¥ eee 5 
Drawing, Pencil (Fr. Dr. ID.......... Hy 
i DAM (Mil. Moo smd To D.. se nutans 1] 

Theory (Mil. Sci. and T. IT) ....... Wy 

or 

Kuthenics (Home Econ, III)........ 1 
Physical Trainings icc. os discon os codes [1] 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Argumentation (English IITI).......... 2 
German or French (Du... osc ees 3 
Qualitative nd (Chem. III a).. 1 HH 
ip a COOL LEETS: oi oa de 3 (1 
COCOS UR Bisse ca an 6 Hele TR 2 
General Maia (PRON LN Y EA 4 
Laboratory (Physics III) ............. [11] 

Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I), or Physical 

ER ADO Jo 1] 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 

CL ANGE. y A ous S ANF 4 
Year. 

SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 
Debating (English 1X)............... 1 
Industrial History (History D......... 4 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T, I) or Physical 

TERET A ON PEA E E 1] 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 

et. aa E JS Ree a EAE « Han 
TOROS nas Ed OMG Ree. 5 
Options: A, B, C. 

All of the sa Sep in one of the follow- 
ing groups must be chosen: 

Agriculture. 
Farm Crops (Agron. ERA ee SP cae, 3 H 
Economic Entomology (Zoól. IV)...... 3 [1 
Forestry (Botany 1V) or 
Spraying and Pruning (Hort. IV)...... 1 [1] 
: tology. 

Histology and Embryology (Zoól. VIII). 2 [3] 
Plant Pathology (Botany VI)......... 1 [4] 
C. Chemistry. 

Organic Chemistry (Chem. VI)........ [3 
Quantitative piped (Chem. VIII.. HS 
Mineralogy (Chem. XD.............. 1% 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI), 1 
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Senior Year. 


First TERM., 
Political Economy (Economics I), 2%, 


CREDITS. - 


SECOND TERM. 


CREDITS. 
Civil Government (History II), 14, 


Civil Government (History ID, 4 Shakspere (English V), 24.......... 
Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
Speaking (English LD). vesór ico zo > 1 Speaking (English X).............. 1 
History of Education (Psy. and Ed. I).. 3 | Secondary Education (Psy. and Ed. ITI). 3 
Principles of Education (Psy. and Ed. II) 1 And VOR «ile ce T epee AT 3 
AS WORD mes Rew 8 A 3 Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) or Physical 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) or Physical CE dad ia E beens ees [1] 
A RN A AS O [1] | Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. 
Theory for Commissioned Officers (Mil. Bal. and. TOT ir ri 14 
Ph; MEM E EREI vine Oe EN 15 Options: A, B, C. 
Options: A, B, C. All of the subjects i a one of the follow- 
All of the subjects i in one of the follow- ing groups must be chosen: 
ing groups must be chosen: . Agriculture. 
AORA: Vegetable Gardening (Hort. ID....... 2 
Poultry (An. Husb. X do ae MA [2 Farm Buildings (An. Husb. XI)....... [2] 
Landscape Gardening (lort, XVI).. 1 [2 Breeding (An. Husb. IV)............. 3 
Feeding (An. Husb. VI).............. 3 B, Biology. 
. Biology. Forestry (Botany IV).............. 2 
Plant Breeding (Agron. XD........... 3 or 
Trees and Shrubs (Botany IID........ 3 Spraying and Pruning (Hort. IV)... 1 [1] 
Entomology (2001. V)..............+.0. 1 [2] eneral Zoblogy a AP A AA 1 [2 
Che Entomology CLOBL VJ cios irnos dema 2 [2 
Physical Chemistry (Chern! XID. 3 [1] Trees and Shrubs s (Botany 125 e PET 1 
emistry. 
Organic ciales (Chem. V)....... 3 [1] cias (Chem. XXID..... 3 
eports and Discussions haa XXD. 1 Industrial Chemistry Perea XVI). 4 
Industrial Chemistry (Chem. XVII). [3] 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. KAD. 1 


The Course in Home Economics. 


The object of the home economics course is to fit young women for 
homemaking and to provide adequate training for teachers of the 


various household arts. Nowhere is the application of modern 
science to everyday life more important than in the home. In no 
other lifework do women find greater need of scientific knowledge 
and technical skill than in the intelligent and economic administra- 
tion of household affairs. 

The course includes instruction in the planning, sanitation, dec- 
oration, and care of the house and its administration on the economic 
side; the preparation of food from the scientific and economic points 
of view; the study of nutrition; the discussion of problems of per- 
sonal and public hygiene and instruction in the care of infants and 
young children. During one year instruction is given in hand sewing, 
machine practice, and in drafting, cutting, and making of plain 
garments.. Although the main work is scientific and technical, the 
importance of artistic and literary training for home life has not 
been neglected. It is recognized that all the knowledge of right 
living is needed to assist the student to a broader conception of 
citizenship as well as in performing the manifold duties of daily life. 
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Attention has also been given, in planning the course, to the need 
of students desiring to enter special fields of domestic activity along 
institutional and educational lines of work. 

The entrance requirements are the same as for the other college 
courses. Thirty-eight of the credits required for graduation, are in 
the home economics department. Students are expected to take the 
course as outlined below, with choice of electives; but when entered 
in other courses in the college they may elect certain work in the 
home economics department, under direction of the head of the 
department. The tabulated course follows: 


Freshman Year. 


First TERM, CREDITS. | SECOND TERM, CREDITS. 
Rhetoric and Op (English D.. Rhetoric and Composition (English I).. 3 
erman or French aaa German or French (I or II)........... 
Algebra (Math. I), 2 ve - Trigonometry General Chemistry and Qualitative An- 
ASAS LEIDO ye no wiite a sha vw EES 5 ala (Chapa. Mi. oir 00s vere Clee 
General Chemistry (Chem. I)......... 2 [11% General Botany (Botany y A es 1 [2 
General Botany (Botany I)........... 1 [2] | Drawing, Pencil 6 Wor i t 's a we 1 
Drawing, Pencil (Fr. Dr. ID........... H Domestic Art (H. Ee. D......o.oouo..». 2 
epommestia Art TEL, Fee: Dis ciones © en 1 Elementary Cookery (H. BOON 1 cee 4s 1 (1 
Hvene (H. Eo. LA)... oscars oo 1 Euthenics (H. Ec, 11Ib)............-- 
How to Study (Psy. and Ed. VIII)..... 1% Frios TEAM ss a ao ed [1] 
PAGON “TL TAINING, «ss 6.0016 % = 5 o's dla xe oe [1] ,| : 
Sophomore Year. 

First TERM. CREDITS SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English II)......... 1 Argumentation Se ie th |) BE 2 
Interpretive re (English VERA) «e 1 German or French (Il)............... | 3 
German or French (11)............... 3 | Qualitative a (Chem, Illa)..... 1 E 
Organic Chemistry hom. 1 rn 3 [1] Physiology COOL. LED). s. oewre sri aswe 3 [1 
General Zoölogy (Zoöl. D)............. 2 H PA is (Physics I)....... 5 
Color Problems (Fr. Dr. IV).......... 1 E AR Y AR 2 ait 
AR Pe Vas dn etch ee aes ww 3 [144 Physical Traning AE ra T T E viet [1 
Household Management (H. Ec. V).. 2 ! 

PUGMOAL ET TAINIDE, 04. eses sien s é taten [1] 
Junior Year. 

First TERM. CREDITS SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Modern Essays (English IV).......... Debating (English I1X)............... 1 
Debating Engh LX). . 6... 22 wavy es 1 Industrial History (History I)......... 4 
General Psychology (Psy. and Ed. IV).. 3 Physiological Chemistry (Chem. XIX). 4 
Vertebrate Anatomy es WII. a A Histology and Embryology (Zoól. VII ). 2 [3] 
Mechanical Drawing (Mech. Eng. nice [11% History of Art (Fr. Dr. IID........... 
Human Nutrition CH. EE S i aaa 3 | Freehand Drawing on? A A H 
Home Decoration (H. Ec. VI ). O Ar 2 | Dietetica GA. Ha Vi i635 cal comes 1 [1 
RUBIO AL TIRE cono ahorras [1] Sanitation (H. Eo, LXM).....«<oo:0000s 2 
Elective...... ET AEC AN S POTE a aa 4 o TrA eaa a a aa r [1] 
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Senior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Political Economy (Economics l)....... 22% Civil Government dad ID wes 1} 
Civil Government (History II)......... 1% Shakspere (English V)....°°.2........ 23 
Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous 
A. <6 css awe 1 Speaking (English X).............. 1 
Food Analysis (Chem. X)............ [4] Secondary Education (Psy. and Ed. ITI). 3 
History of Education (Psy. and Ed. I).. 3 Assigned Work (H. Ec. XIV)......... 3 [2] 
Psychological Principles of Education Home Nursing (H. Ec. XID.......... 2 
CURS ADO MIA ns 1 Therapeutic Cookery (H. Ec. XIII).. 1 [1] 
History of Art (Fr. Dr, e AER A 2 Phrymieal LIANNE.. o oa oa e A (1] 
Food Preservation (H. Ec. X)......... [1] PAU AR A E ete 
Eno and Care of Children (H. Ec. x 
PRIMA: o «oe e noak ore [1] 
A a A oe Wd ERR 3 


II. SHORT COURSES IN AGRICULTURE AND IN ANADA 
TIC SCIENCE. 


To meet the needs of those who find it inexpedient to undertake 
a four years’ college course, but who, nevertheless, desire to increase 
their efficiency on the farm or in the home, the college offers what are 
known as short courses in agriculture and in domestic science. 

At present each of these courses is of two years’ duration. The 
only requirements for admission are that candidates shall be at least 
elghteen years of age and shall have completed the common school 
course. ‘The courses are in no case supposed to serve as a substitute 
for the regular work of the college, in character or scope of the subject- 
matter presented, and do not lead, directly or indirectly, to a degree, 
a certificate only being granted. Neither are they to be considered 
as preparatory to the college work. ‘Their particular function is to 
give, in the shortest, most direct way possible, certain definite, 
specific, and perhaps uncorrelated information which will be of 
immediate value on the farm or in the home. 

In studies of common interest, like mathematics and English, all 
short-course students work together. All other instruction is of a 
special nature and is given in the respective departments of agri- 
culture and home economics. In English, the object is to develop 
the power of clear analysis and expression by continued drill in gram- 
mar and composition, based upon readings in industrial or political 
history. 

The special work in agriculture treats in an elementary way of 
such subjects as plant life, soils and fertilizers, vegetable gardening, 
stock judging, crops, dairy practice, poultry, fruit culture, etc. The 
course in domestic science gives practical instruction in the care of 
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the house, foods, plant life, physical training, home management, etc. 

Short-course work is of comparatively recent introduction at this 
institution, and consequently is still in the process of development. 
It is hoped to increase the effectiveness of each of the above phases 
of the work at as early a date as possible, by more completely separa- 
ting them from one another and from other lines of instruction; also, 
particularly in agriculture, by a re-adjustment of the time in such a 
way as to accommodate a greater number of men desiring to take the 
course. For example, it is proposed to give the agricultural matter 
in three winter terms of twenty-four weeks each, rather than in two 
years of thirty-six weeks each, the idea being that the shorter period 
would enable a large number of practical farmers to attend. 


Agricul 
griculture. 
First Term. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Elementary English (A).............. 5 Elementary English (A).............. 5 
Pint Late (Botany Ad. oo. nencen aoai 1 (2} | Plant Life (Botany A)........ cca. ae ees 1 [2] 
| Elementary Zoólogy (A).............. 3[144| | Soils, Fertilizers (Agron. A)........... 4 [1] 
OEA CAR. HD Albo. ocios 2 Plant and Animal (Chem. A).......... 3 [1] 
Stock Judging (An. Husb. B)......... E Nursery Practice (Hort. C)........... 1 {1 
Plant and Animal (Chem. A).......... 3 [1 Benchwork (Woodwork D)............ [115] 
DAA (MU. Sa, ane ET. Disc ccc ic... [1i Dril (Mik Bai; and T Dc Siac. ves ee [1] 


Second Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 
Bookkeeping (Math. G).............. 4 Vegetable Gardening (Hort. A)........ 2 [1] 
Crops and Rotation (Agron. B)........ 3 lo! Farm Management (Agron. C)........ 4 
Dairy Practice (An. Husb. C)......... if? Breeding (An. Husb. E).............. 2 [1] 
Stock Feeding (An. Husb. D)......... 3 Poultry (An: Hush, E). ices s suksma 1 1 
Fut Cultura (Hort... Bd. ooo ranea 3 Farm Buildings (Woodwork H)........ 1 
POUM (An: Hugh, BF) css acco oe 1 [1] Farm Machinery (Agron. D).......... 1 [2] 
Care of Farm Animals a Husb. G). 2 Spraying and Pruning (Hort. E),...... 1 [1] 
DN (Mil, Sci. and T. D....... oo... [1] Home Grounds (Horb E)......... <<... 2 

DAM COE. O aR Ty. EF ect Wate [1] 


Domestic Science. 


First Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Elementary English (A).............. 5 | Elementary English (A).............. 5 
Bookkeeping (Math. G).............. 5 Plant Lite (Botany Ad..ooo.oomocarerds 1 [2] 
miant Life (Botany A)............... 1 [2] Ploriculéure (Hort. D)... oc cee A 
Elementary Zoölogy (A).............. 3 [115] Foods (Dam. O asi ee dosao ob An 51 
Household Technique (Dom. Sci. A). 1 WO is pi Cie woke 144] 
O ER E | iia ii e [1 Freehand Drawing O ged Shade Foe [3] 
OS 08 Pom, S508, circa 1 Physical Traine. « «cea s eraka e [1] 
A A cenas eo saeia 1 | 
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Second Year. t 

First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Elementary English (B).............. 3 | Elementary English (B).............. 3 
Plant and Animal (Chem. A).......... 3 [1] Plant and Animal (Chem. & Ss 3 [1] 
English History gts A cilesews 9 Sure 3 English History (History A).......... 3 
TMOtOMOS CIDO. G TD) oon cee die hone 3(1% Management of ouse Dom. Sci. E). 1 
potes LA n. Husb. F) EI R Ce, E 1 [1] | Hygiene (Dom. Sci. 3) A 1 
a E O T T O k ee 2 Textiles (Dom. Sci. )............... [1% 
PGES TI is ce ls keel ews 1} Vegetable Gandening (ito Ni oa aa 2 [1 
Poditry (An, HU Ersla eiriaa 1 [1 

o LM AA 1 


III. SPECIAL POULTRY COURSE. 


For many years this college has offered a winter course in the 
poultry industry. In fact, the first poultry course to be offered in 
the United States was offered here fifteen years ago. The college 
will continue to offer a course during the winter term. 


Requirements for Admission to the Degree Courses. 
UNITS. 


The requirements for admission are reckoned in units. A “unit” 
represents the successful completion of a year's study of a subject, 
to which have been devoted not less than one hundred and twenty 
recitation periods of sixty minutes each, or their equivalent (e. g., one 
hundred and eighty periods of forty minutes each). Fourteen units 
are required. A student may obtain this amount of entrance credit 
from high-school work or from examination. 


GROUPS. 


The entrance subjects are divided into two groups, A and B. 
Those in A, with one exception—solid geometry—are required of all 
candidates for admission. 


GROUP A. 


The school year is reckoned at thirty-six weeks, the minimum length. 


Geometry, Plane 36 weeks 
Geometry, Solid—for engineering students only, 18 weeks 
Physics 

History 


ee 
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The remainder of the fourteen units must be taken from 


Grour B.* 


No subject is accepted for more than the amount here stated or for less than: 
two-fifths of a unit. 


Foreign Language 65.6 ide wuss ue o A sk la eae ee 6 units. 
Geometry, Solid—for other than engineering students, 18 weeks...... 1 unit.. 
A a Ma TEMA a ane i 1 unit. 
A E AA wag ARA GO WOE os on oes ous oes 1 unit. 
MOEN A PEREA AA E E IS WOCKR 5 osc os oe hse eS 1 unit. 
BO SIOMPADI Ys ala cle ae we aD BE RO AA NS N 1 unit. 
A AA A Re WEE A pose od ata ya gine 1 unit. 
E PRE AR laos E Mean ce Aa Y AAN Teed 1 unit. 
o RE A A E RE CHS ROGER ook e nee os hea HR He 1 unit 
DOnt DONICE ... vinos ewes BE OUR ks T O os 15 unit 
Shop Practice...... Mist cg o Pd, ath a a ene a ta tal a ne 15 unit. 
APIS e i eS pikeanum i Bi ERS Foto aa tenes 14 unit. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION. 


On any or all of the subjects named in both groups, satisfactory 
standings from any reputable high school will be accepted in lieu of 
examination, on presentation of a copy of the student’s full record 
in the high school, showing clearly the nature of the work pursued in 
each subject, time devoted to it, and grade of work done. This copy 
must be duly signed by the proper official of the school, and must be 
accompanied by a certificate of good moral character. The latter, 
however, may be from any reputable source. On application, blanks. 
showing definitely the full nature of the information desired from the 
high school will be furnished. 

Candidates not presenting satisfactory standings from reputable 
high schools will be examined, over ground corresponding to the 
number of points attached, on all the subjects of Group A and on 
such of Group B as they may offer. Examinations for entrance will 
be held at the opening of the college year in September, as announced. 
in the calendar, page 10. | 


SPECIFICATIONS OF GROUND TO BE COVERED.}{ 
GROUP A. 


These subjects, with the exception stated, are required of all students to the 
extent indicated by the number of units designated in each case. 


*Other subjects not here named will receive due consideration if presented on the application 
blank, with a statement of the work done. 

{For any or all of the subjects described below the requirements of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, upon which these specifications are largely based, will be accepted. A circular stating 
these requirements in detail and blank forms of application for examination may be obtained by 
sending ten cents in stamps to the College Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Sub-Station 84, 
New York City. 
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Langúages. 


ENGLISH, 3 UNITS.—In English two aims are sought: first, a knowledge of the 
language—including the acquisition of an ample vocabulary and power of effect- 
ive expression—second, some acquaintance with the literature. To attain the 
first, grammar and composition must be thoroughly studied. Throughout the 
secondary-school course there should be much practice in writing along a variety 
of lines suggested by the pupil’s experience, his general interests, and studies 
other than English. Spelling, punctuation, accuracy of idiom, should receive 
due attention in all written work; while correct and forceful oral expression should 
also be insisted upon. 

To meet the requirement in literature certain selections are to be made from 
two lists of works—one for reading, the other for closer study. It is hoped to 
foster in this way a taste for good books and an intelligent appreciation of them. 
Committing to memory selected passages and reading aloud are strongly urged. 
In all cases some knowledge of the author’s life and his place in literature should 
be acquired, while a more exacting study of selected texts would lay emphasis on 
form and style, meaning of particular words and phrases, and the significance of 
allusions. The list of books prescribed for 1913-14 may be obtained from the 
nearest high-school principal. 

GERMAN, 1 unrr.—During the first year the work should consist of drill in 
pronunciation, the rudiments of grammar, writing from dictation, simple com- 
position and conversation, and the reading of from 100 to 175 pages of easy prose 
and poetry. 

Frencn, 1 unrr.—The course in French should parallel that in German. Dur- 
ing the first year there should be drill in pronunciation, the rudiments of grammar, 
writing from dictation, simple composition and conversation, and the reading of 
from 100 to 175 pages of easy prose and poetry. 


Mathematics. 


ALGEBRA, 114 untts.—The requirement in algebra comprises the four funda- 
mental operations; factoring, highest common factor and lowest common mul- 
tiple; fractions; linear equations; exponents; radicals; quadratic equations; 
simultaneous equations involving quadratics; binomial theorem for positive 
integral exponents. Problems should be given at frequent intervals in the work. 

PLANE GEOMETRY, 1 uNIT.—This requirement is met by the usual theorems 
and constructions of standard text-books, numerous originals, and applications. 

SOLID GEOMETRY, 14 uNIT.—The ground is covered by the usual theorems and 
constructions of standard text-books, originals, and applications. 


Science. 


Puysics, 1 unrt.—This course should consist of class-room work based on a 
standard text-book, accompanied by lecture-table demonstrations and by numer- 
ous practical problems. A parallel course in individual laboratory work is desir- 
able, but is not absolutely required. In the case of laboratory work, one hour 
of credit will be allowed for each two hours spent in the laboratory. 
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History. J unit. 


The requirement in history will be met by presenting any, one. of the following | 
subjects: ancient history, especially Greek and Roman, with the chief events 
of the early Middle Ages to the death of Charlemagne (814); medieval and 
modern European history from 814 to the present time; English history; American 
history and civil government. 


GROUP B. 


From this group units are to be taken, in addition to those of Group A; sufficient 
to make up the whole number required. Any combination of units, including 
fractions not less than two-fifths, will be allowed. 


Languages. 


GERMAN, 2 OR 3 UNITS.—The requirement for one unit is indicated under 
Group A. One unit will also be allowed for second and one each for third and 
fourth year work. During the second year the course should be a continuation of 
| the first as regards grammar, composition, and conversation. The reading should 
| consist of at least 200 pages of such texts as Arnold's Fritz auf Ferien, Wilden- 
bruch’s Das Edle Blut, Mosher's Willkommen in Deutschland and Benedix’ Der 
Prozess. Third-year study should emphasize reading and advanced composition. 
Suitable texts are Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit, Freytag’s Bilder aus der 
deutschen Vergangenheit, Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
and Heine’s Die Harzreise. The fourth year’s work should mark a decided 
advance in the mastery of vocabulary and idiom as shown both in speaking and 
writing. ‘The works read may be made the basis for themes. The following 
reading matter is suggested: Freytag’s Soll wnd Haben, Fulda’s Der Talisman, 
Hauft's Lichtenstein, Scheffel’s Ekkehard, Schiller’s Wallenstein, Maria Stuart, 
or Geschichte des dreissigjéhrigen Krieges (Book III), Dahn’s Ein Kampf um 

Rom, Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit (Books I-IV). 


FRENCH, 2 OR 3 UNITS.—The requirement for one unit is indicated under 
Group A. One unit will also be allowed for second and one each for third and 
fourth year work. ‘Throughout the second year the course should be a continua- 
tion of the first as regards grammar, composition, and conversation. At least 
250 pages of such texts as Bruno’s Le Tour de la France, Malot’s Sans Famille, 
Mérimée's Colomba, Sarcey’s Le Siége de Paris, and Hugo’s La Chute should be 
read. In the third year emphasis should be laid on reading. Some time ought 
also to be given to advanced composition. Among suitable texts may be men- 
tioned Racine’s Athalie, Corneille’s Le Cid, Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre, Vigny’s La Canne de Jonc. From the 
fourth year’s study increased facility in conversation and composition should 
be gained, and any modern French, other than technical, should be read with 
ease. Such texts as the following are recommended: the prose works of Dumas 
pere, Hugo’s Ruy Blas, La Fontaine’s Fables, Sainte-Beuve’s Essays, Taine’s 
Origines de la France Contemporaine, Pellissier’s Mouvement Littéraire au XIX* 
. Siècle. At least 600 pages should be read. 

5 
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LATIN, 1 TO 4 UNITS.—A credit of one unit will be given for each year’s work 
in Latin, covering in all a standard beginners’ book, four books of Cesar’s Gallic 
War, six orations of Cicero and six books of Virgil’s Æneid. It is expected that 
work in prose composition and sight reading will be included in each subject. 


Mathematics. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, 14 UNIT.—See Group A. For other than engineering students. 


Science. 


Borany, 1 uniT.—The preparation in botany should include individual labora- 
|. tory work recorded by notes and diagrammatic drawings. Field work is desirable, 
and should also be accompanied by notes. The notebook and drawings certified 
| by the teacher should be presented at the time of application for entrance credit. 
The year's course of study should consist of three parts, viz.: 1. The general 
principles of the anatomy, morphology, physiology, and ecology of seed plants. 
2. The natural history of the plant groups. The structure, reproduction, and 
adaptations to habitat of one or two types from each group should be studied. 
3. Classification. A brief study of the subdivisions of the above groups. Ability 
to determine species of flowering plants is not essential. Any standard text-book 
covering the above field may be used. 

CHEMISTRY, 1 UNIT.—An elementary text-book, such as William's Elements of 
'Chemistry or First Principles of Chemistry, by Brownlee and others, should be 
covered by recitations. At least one exercise per week must be devoted to in- 
‘dividual work in the laboratory. The pupil must perform forty or more experi- 
ments, such as are described in the Report of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1909, and keep a notebook in which he describes the apparatus used, 
records the phenomena observed, and states the conclusions in his own words, in 
each experiment. 

GEOLOGY, 4% uniT.—In geology, a study of the following subjects should be 
made: rock-forming minerals, their names and chemical constituents; earth- 
quakes—their cause and effects; volcanoes—distribution, types, character of 
eruption, nature of erupted material; supposed physical state of the earth’s 
interior; surface agencies destructive to rocks, with brief illustrations; processes 
of re-construction with illustrations; rocks—classification, according to origin, 
rock fracture and dislocation, rock structure due to erosion, metamorphic rocks, 
mineral veins and their method of formation; conditions determining land 
sculpture; the geological periods, with land elevations, and the characteristics of 
climate, plant and animal life of each period. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY, 1 uNIT.—This course should include a consideration of the earth 
as a globe, the atmosphere, the waters of the earth, the lands, life upon the earth, 
and the reactions between these elements. Special attention should be given to 
the questions of climate, the winds, the weather, tides, ocean currents, and to the 
effect of the ocean in modifying climatic conditions. Attention should be directed 
to the manner in which the land was originally formed and to the way in which 
the original formation has been and is being modified by the action of erosion, the . 
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winds, and frost. Throughout the course consideration should be given to the 
manner in which the various physical characteristics of the earth have affected 
life upon its surface. 


PuysioLoGY, 14 untir.—The text-book work should cover material equivalent 
to that of Martin’s Human Body or Hough and Sedgwick' Human Mechanism. 
In addition the applicant should present a notebook, showing laboratory work 
upon the elementary physiological processes and general structure of mammals. 


ZoóLoGY, 1 uniT.—The work should include: 1. The general natural history 
of a number of common vertebrates and invertebrates common to the locality 
where the work is given. 2. The classification of these forms into phylum, class 
and order, with the characteristics of the several groups. 3. The main anatomi- 
cal features of one vertebrate, two arthropods (one an insect); an annelid, pre- 
ferably the earthworm, a coelenterate, two protozoans (Amoeba and Paramoe- 
cium recommended). 4. The general physiology of the above types involving 
digestion, absorption, circulation, excretion, and nerve function. These should be 
compared with the same functions in the human body. 5. The following sub- 
jects should be brought before the student in connection with the foregoing studies: 
asexual and sexual reproduction, alternation of generations, regeneration, fer- 
tilization, and segmentation of egg cells; adaptation; variations, evidences of 
relationship between similar groups, the cell structure of animals. 

Certified notebooks must be presented, which include notes upon work and 
discussion in classroom and drawings of the forms dissected. 


History, Í unit. 
See Group A. 
Drawing, J unit. 


‘This may be either freehand or mechanical. If freehand drawing is offered, 
the candidate should submit at least fifteen drawings, the majority to be in 
pencil, certified as his work by the instructor. These should show ability to 
_ sketch from various objects with considerable accuracy of proportion and clear- 
ness of line, and a fair understanding of the rules of perspective and light and shade 
as applied in freehand sketching. A candidate may also present the equivalent 
of five hours per week for one year in elementary mechanical drawing, lettering, 
or sketching from models. 


Domestic Science, 1-2 unit. 


In domestic science the student must present satisfactory evidence of knowl- 
edge in the following subjects: the use and care of the kitchen equipment, general 
cleaning processes, the marketable forms of staple foods. She must also show 
credit for at least twelve cooking laboratory lessons of two hours each. 


Shop Practice, 1-2 unit. 


The candidate may offer carpentry or any of the various forms of benchwork 
given in a well-equipped manual training school, equivalent to five hours per 
week for one-half year. 


ee 
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Farm Practice, 1-2 unit. 


By “farm practice”” is meant familiarity with the operations of the farm, such 
as the harnessing of teams, the use of tillage implements, and the care of dairy 
animals. 


Degrees. 


The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon a student who 
has completed one of the four-year courses outlined on pages 18-28. 
The degree of Master of Science is conferred upon those holding a 
Bachelor’s degree from this institution, in regular order, or from other 
institutions having equal requirements, upon the completion of one 
year of resident study, the presentation of a satisfactory thesis in 
applied or economic science, and upon passing examinations in the 
subjects pursued. Candidates not graduates of this college must 
file with the committee on graduate study, not later than October 
first, a detailed statement of their previous work, certified by the 
proper authorities. They must select, not later than November 
fifteenth, a major and a minor subject which must be closely related 
and have the approval of the committee on graduate study and of the 
professor in whose department the principal work is done. Major 
subjects may be selected in any of the following departments: agri- 
culture; botany; chemistry; zodlogy; home economics; electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineering. The minor may be selected from 
undergraduate subjects outlined in the catalogue; the major, how- 
ever, must be advanced work specially arranged with the individual 


_ professor. The thesis must be typewritten, upon paper of the size 


and quality prescribed, and two copies must be in the hands of the 
president not later than June first. | 

The requirement for the degree of Mechanical Engineer, Electrical 
Engineer, or Civil Engineer, consists of three years of successful 
professional practice subsequent to the Bachelor’s degree, one of 
which must have been in a responsible position; the presentation of 
an acceptable thesis; and the passing of examinations upon the 
investigations involved in the thesis. 

A registration fee of five dollars is charged for an advanced degree. 
Students from outside the state pay a tuition fee of thirty dollars 
during the year of residence. The cost of a diploma is five dollars. 
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Teachers’ Certificates. 


The following resolution adopted by the Board of Education of 
this state is self-explanatory: “The certification of the president 
(of this college) that an applicant for a teacher’s certificate has pur- 
sued a secondary school course of four years, subject to the approval 
of the committee on qualifications, and in addition thereto has pur- 
sued a four years’ collegiate course in the Rhode Island College will 
be received as evidence of the required queiioations in scholastic 
subjects for a teacher’s certificate of the first grade.” 

By action of the Regents of the State of New York, taken June 
9, 1910, the degrees of B. S. and M. $. from this college are accepted 
as a basis for the issuance of licenses to teach in that state. 


Expenses. 


Tuition is free to residents of Rhode Island. To non-residents 
of the state, tuition is $15.00 a term, or $30.00 a year. 


The regular college expenses are tabulated as follows : 


RI R ec oc A Ea E do DRAM $135 00 
Room-rent, including heat and light... ..... SS. e ra vals 30 00 
Incidental fee, $4.50 per term...... A RS A A SBS A 9 00 
Student tax for Beacon, outside lectures, athletics, etc.......... .... 10 00 
Laboratory expense, $5 per term, estimated................. 000005. 10 00 
Uniform for military drill, estimated... .. 60.5.6 cc ds we cee ebb bane 16 00 

$210 00 


The first four items cae be paid quarterly in advance; that is to 
say, $46.00 will be required at the opening of the year, September 16, 
1913, and also at each of the following dates: December 1, 1913; 
February 9, 1914; and April 13, 1914. Non-residents of the state 
should add to this sum $7.50 for tuition each quarter. In order to 
secure dormitory accommodations, the student is required to deposit 
one dollar with the application, the dollar to be credited on the fall- 
term room-rent. If the student fails to take the room, the dollar is 
forfeited. The uniform also must be paid for at the opening of the 
college year, in advance. The item of laboratory expense includes. 
all material used in the various laboratories, and the destruction, 
breakage, or marring of apparatus and tools, and must be paid when 
bill is presented at the close of each semester. 


. 
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Nothing has been said concerning books. The probable cost of 
these will be from $15.00 to $30.00 per year. For miscellaneous: 
expenses connected with college life, students should add a sum 
varying from $10.00 to $25.00. A fee of 50 cents will be charged for 
each second examination to make up a condition. Graduates pay the 
cost of diplomas, $5.00. No diplomas will be issued until all term: 
bills have been paid. Room-rent and incidental deposit will not be: 
refunded on withdrawal during the quarter. | 


UnirorM.—Every able-bodied male student is required to drill 
and to wear a uniform. The uniform must be paid for immediately 
on entering the college, when the students are measured for the suits. 
When worn only on drill and properly cared for, one uniform may 
last two or more years. The student may, however, wear his uniform. 
all the time. 


TRANSPORTATION.—The college conveys students daily to and 
from the railroad station free of charge. Once at the beginning and. 
end of each term, a team conveys trunks to and from the station. _ 


BOARDING STUDENTS.—The price of board for 1913-14 will be $3.75. 
per week. Students who leave regularly every week on Friday afternoon. 
and return Monday morning will receive a rebate for time of absence. 
No person will be admitted to the dining-room until he has secured. 
from the bursar a meal ticket, on the back of which will be found the: 
rules governing the holder of such ticket. After this ticket is issued,. 
all charges for board will be made in accordance therewith, unless: 
the student has the ticket changed by the bursar. Arrangement of 
charges for meals sent to students' rooms for any cause must be made: 
in advance. 


DORMITORIES FOR Mrn.—East Hall is now in use, affording ex- 
cellent accommodations for men students. The two upper floors: 
are entirely devoted to rooms for students. The sanitary conve- 
niences on each floor are excellent and ample, including a full com- 
plement of shower baths. The first floor contains a large assembly 
hall, a handsome social room for the men, and a dining-room and 
kitchen fitted with all modern equipment. South Hall and Watson 
House are devoted to the use of the fraternities and afford very 
desirable rooms for dormitory purposes. Two houses in the village: 
of Kingston are also hired by the college for fraternity dormitories. 


= — _ — -e AP 
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‘DoRMITORY FOR WoMEN.—During the summer of 1909 the in- 
terior of Davis Hall was entirely reconstructed. On the first floor 
are the administration offices. With the exception of the offices of 
the extension department on the second floor, the upper floors of the 
building are utilized for the women’s department. The accommo- 
dations for women students in this building are under careful super- 
vision, and compare favorably with those at any women’s college in 
the country. There is a neat hospital, with all necessary adjuncts. 
The oversight of the young women is efficient, kindly, and pains- 
taking. Attention is especially invited to the facilities and arrange- 
ments for the welfare of young women. 


FURNITURE.—The rooms in the women’s dormitory are provided 
with necessary furniture, including mattresses, but no other bedding 
material. All students in the men’s dormitory are required to supply 
their own furniture and bedding. The necessary furniture may be 
obtained at the college when desired. A room may be furnished 
for from $8.00 to $10.00. Iron bedsteads three feet wide are included 
under room-rent. The furniture, if properly kept, may be sold, when 
the student leaves, for one-half to three-fourths the original price. 
All students should bring with them such articles as sheets, blankets, 
pillow, pillow-slips (all for single bed), and towels. Men students are 
required to purchase mattresses at the college. 


Rooms IN THE ViLLAGE.—Arrangements have been made for rooms 
in the village of Kingston, some of these being under college manage- 
ment and others in private houses. In the case of the former, room 
rent will vary from 60 cents to $1.00 per week, with heat and light 
furnished, the student to provide other furnishings. Furnished 
rooms in private houses for students who occupy them throughout 
the college year range from $1.25 to $2.00 per week. 


COLLEGE StTorE.—Students will be required to pay cash at the 
store for all books and other supplies. 


DamaGeE Funp.—AIl damage not due to ordinary wear will be 
assessed to students as follows: 

1. Students at once acknowledging damage and agreeing to pay 
for same will be assessed actual cost of repair, including labor. 


2. Students found guilty of such damage, but not acknowledging 
and settling for the damage will be charged double the cost of repair 
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3. Students will be responsible for damage in their own rooms. 
Damage that is not settled as above may be assessed to all the 
students or to a group of students, pro rata. Each case and the 
amount of assessment will be considered on its merits. 


Employment at the College. 


There is a certain amount of labor about the college buildings, on 
the farm, at the experiment station, and in the offices and labora- 
tories, for which students will be employed whenever it is feasible 
to do so. Industrious students frequently earn an amount which 
aids considerably in paying their expenses,—a sum varying from 
$25.00 to $125.00 per year. 


In view of the fact, however, that the amount of this work is 
strictly limited and that it is not the policy of the college to create 
such work, and, furthermore, because of the increasing number of 
students and the more frequent applications for student labor, it 
seems desirable to state the conditions under which this work will 
hereafter be assigned. 


1. Application for work must be made on a blank which will be 
issued to the student on request. Persons desiring such work must 
bring a statement certifying to what extent the student must depend upon 
himself for support. It must be borne in mind that the student can 
not make this certification for himself, Application for work, how- 
ever, under no circumstances creates a claim on the college that work 
shall be assigned the applicant. 


2. Ata certain time before the opening of the fall term all appli- 
cations for work will be considered and appointments will be made 
after due consideration of | 


(a) Capability for the work. 
(b) Trustworthiness. 

(c) Good record as a student. 
(d) Need for financial aid. 


[Note: Other things being equal, preference will be given to residents of the State, to upper- 
class students, and to those who room and board at the college.] 


$ 
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3. Such appointments are subject to revocation at any time, for 


(a) Incompetency. 

(b) Unfaithfulness in discharge of duty. 

(c) Misconduct or disloyalty to the institution. 
(d) Bad record in studies. 


4. Such appointments must be recognized as 

(a) A mark of trust and responsibility. 

(b) A real and vital part of one’s training for promptness, 
for initiative, and for leadership. 

(c) One of the very best criteria the teacher has in deter- 
mining his estimate of the student’s character, both 
for his own guidance and for recommendation to em- 
ployers. i 


5. Payment for services will vary from ten to fifteen cents per 
hour, according to the grade and difficulty of the work and the ex- 
perience of the student. In general, students should not expect 
more than ten cents an hour for the first year. It is a rule of the 
college that any student desiring to perform more than twenty hours 
of student labor per week must secure permission from the faculty 
council. In the future, it may be necessary tọ limit the amount 
which any one student may receive for student labor. 

Some young people have the impression that the college offers 
such opportunities for self-help that it is safe to enter with prac- 
tically no funds, relying solely on. money earned while here. In 
exceptional cases this may be done, but prospective students are 
strongly advised not to enter until they have at least $100.00 at 
their disposal. A student who has to make his own way must also 
plan to work steadily during both the short and long vacations: 
Occasional vacation work at the college can be furnished to students, 
but as a rule they should look elsewhere for this class of work. 


Religious Influences. 


This college is a state institution, and consequently, the widest 
latitude is given to all creeds and forms of religious belief. Simple 
chapel exercises are held on one day of each week and are conducted 
by the president or some other member of the faculty. It is desired 


and expected that all students will attend chapel. 
6 
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A branch of the Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian Association 
is doing active work among the men students, holding a meeting 
weekly throughout the year. This association conducts courses in 
bible study, and is taking the lead in endeavoring to establish sound 
and high ideas of college life. 

The Young Women's Christian Union is doing a similar work for 
the young women. 

The village church cordially invites all students to attend its 
services and if possible, to join its membership. Every effort is made 
by the college to minister to the higher life of the students and to 
bring before them the noblest ideals, without in any way attempting 
to coerce them to particular beliefs. 


The College Lecture Association. 


Faculty and students, uniting with residents of the vicinity, con- 
duct a winter lecture course, the aim of which is to introduce talented 
speakers upon subjects both entertaining and instructive. The 
association may be looked upon as a permanent and important factor 
in college activities. For the season of 1912-1913, the following 
program was secured: 


Tuesday evening, October 22. Annie S. Peck, Lecture: “The 
Conquest of Mt. Hauscaran.” 

Saturday evening, November 2. Rogers & Grilley: Musical and 
Literary Program. 

Thursday evening, December 5. Lincoln Wirt, Lecture: “The 
Conquest of the Arctic.” | 

Wednesday evening, January 29. Byron Piatt, Lecture: ‘The 
Mass Against the Man.” 

Wednesday evening, February 19. Parker’s Boston Imperials. 
Violin, flute and harp; solos, male and mixed quartettes. 

Thursday evening, March 27. Mrs. Phidelah Rice, Reading: 
“ Miss Hobbs.” 


Equipment. 


FARM AND CAMPUS.—T'he landed property of the college has a total 
area of 170 acres. About forty-one acres of this area are devoted to 
buildings, lawns, and athletic grounds; nine acres are in forest; and 
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six are being developed as an arboretum. Thirty-five acres are 
used for the field investigations of the experiment station, which 
are valuable object lessons in agricultural instruction. The re- 
mainder is used for garden and orchard, and for raising crops for the 
live stock. The total value of land, buildings, and equipment is. 
nearly $400,000. 


AGRICULTURAL BuILDINGS.—The agricultural buildings consist of 
a commodious dairy barn with laboratories for instruction in farm 
dairying and milk testing; a horse barn of modern construction; a 
greenhouse with an area of 10,000 square feet; a building attached 
to the greenhouse for class work in agronomy and horticulture, and 
a group of buildings used for instruction and experimentation in 
poultry raising. 


ENGINEERING Buitprinas.— The engineering department is 
equipped with modern machine, forge, and pattern-making shops, 
located in a building known as Ladd Laboratory. In Lippitt Hall, 
a granite building, 134 by 40 feet, are housed the lecture rooms, 
drawing rooms, testing rooms, and engineering laboratories of the 
department. A boiler house and a dynamo room, from which heat, 
power, and light are furnished for the various buildings, are a part 
of the engineering outfit for practical instruction and for experimen- 
tation in electrical and steam engineering. 


SCIENCE HaLL.—A granite building 154 by 60 feet and three stories _ 
high will be ready for occupancy in September, 1913. Here will be 
housed the departments of chemistry, physics, zodlogy, bacteriology, 
and botany. Each department will be provided with commodious 
laboratories, recitation room, and department library room. An 
amphitheatre having a seating capacity of 150 and provided with 
suitable projection apparatus, will serve for the common use of the 
various departments requiring such a room. 


Home Economics LABORATORIES.—The special laboratories of this 
department are located in South Hall and in a small building near it. 


Tarr LABORATORY.—The laboratories and offices of the ex- 
periment station are housed in a granite building known as Taft 
Laboratory. 


DormrrortEs.—East Hall is a stone building for men students. 
On the first floor are an assembly hall, a social room, and a college 
commons with a seating capacity of 156. Davis Hall is also a stone 
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building, the upper stories of which are used as a dormitory for 
women students, while the offices of administration are located on 
the first floor. South Hall and Watson House are small dormitories. 
The college also controls two small dormitories in the village of Kings- 
ton. 


DRILLE HALL AND ATHLETIC House.—The drill hall, a room 143 
by 40 feet, located in Lippitt Hall, is used both as an armory and as a 
gymnasium. A dressing room and bath room are attached to the 
hall. An athletic house provided with bath and dressing rooms for 
out-of-door sports is located at the athletic field, which is equipped 
with cinder track and straightaway for track athletics. Tennis 
courts for both men and women are also provided. 


The Library. 


The library occupies two large adjoining rooms in Lippitt Hall, 
and numbers over seventeen thousand volumes. The books are 
arranged in stacks, to which the students have free access. The 
Dewey system of classification is used; and a dictionary catalogue 
gives author, title, and subject entries. As the library has been 
from the first intended for reference work, the various departments of 
instruction have made their selections with the greatest care. In the 
reading-room, one hundred and twenty of the leading periodicals— 
of literary, scientific, and general interest—are on file. From time 
to time these are bound, and prove of great value in reference work. 

Since the library has been a government depository twenty-five 
hundred books and pamphlets have been received, which are of value 
in scientific investigation and research. 


The library is open every week day from 8:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., 
with the exception of an hour at noon. The librarian or her repre- 
sentative is in constant attendance, to aid any one in search of in- 
formation. As the college is an institution designed to further the 
educational interests of Rhode Island, all residents of the state are 
at liberty to use the library. 


Location. 


The college campus is one and one-half miles from Kingston 
station, which is at the junction of the main line of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R. with the Narragansett Pier branch, thus insuring excellent 
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` railroad accommodations. The buildings are on a hill which com- 
mands an extended view of the surrounding country—a location 
both healthful and beautiful. Sixteen trains stop daily at the station, 
so that the college is accessible from Providence or from New York 
City at almost any hour in the day. The ride from Providence is. 
about forty to forty-five minutes in length. From New York the 
time is some four hours. 

Pictures of the college buildings are published in Supplement to 
Volume IX, No. 1, which may be had by addressing the President of 
the college. 


Departments of Instruction. 


The following subjects are offered in the different departments. 
All subjects in the departments of instruction preceded by a Roman 
numeral count towards the degree of B.S. All subjects preceded by 
a capital letter lead to a certificate. 


Agriculture. 


PROFESSOR ADAMS, PROFESSOR PUTNEY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COBB, 
i 
MR. BURDICK, MR. GODIN, MR. LAMBERT. 


The instruction given in this subject is grouped under the three 
heads—agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture. The aim 
is to give such theoretical and practical training in the fundamentals 
of agriculture as will enable those who take this work to fill posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, either as owners of their own farms, 
managers of estates, or along other lines of agricultural activity. 

That the graduates from this department may be fitted to take up 
the work outlined above, all students registered for a degree in agri- 
culture will be required to show certain familiarity with the ordinary 
operations of the farm, before such degree is given. 

In order that those students who have not had an opportunity to 
receive training in the practical work of the farm may become familiar 
with some of the more common operations, they will be required, 
during their connection with the college, to do a certain amount of 
routine farm work without pay. This will include work in the dairy 
barn, poultry yard, greenhouses and gardens. This training will be 
in addition to the laboratory credits prescribed in the regular course. 
The amount of such work required will depend upon the efficiency 
shown by the student. No college credits will be given for this work, 
yet the neglect of this phase of the training may be considered a 
sufficient cause for dismissal from the institution. Students may be 
required to spend one or two summers upon the farms in order to get 
additional training. Persons taking practical work upon farms 
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during the summer vacations will be required to furnish a certificate 
from their employers, stating the time spent on the farm and the kind 
and amount of work accomplished. Special attention must be given 
to that branch of agriculture which the student is to elect during the 
Senior year. 


AGRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR ADAMS, MR. BURDICK. 


The instruction in agronomy may begin the first term of the Sopho- 
more year, when a study is made of the forage plants. Following this 
work are subjects dealing with the other field crops and their uses as 
food for man and beast. In the work with soils and fertilizers, 
especial emphasis is placed upon the problems connected with the 
proper use of chemical manures. 

The business side of farm life is given attention in the subjects 
treating of farm equipment and management. Work with farm 
machinery is a laboratory course, in which the students are taught 
how to care for, repair, and operate modern farm machinery. In the 
Senior year there is instruction in plant breeding, a subject which is 
of the utmost importance to one who would make the most of the 
opportunities in crop production. Instruction in agricultural ex- 
perimentation deals largely with the application of the results which 
have been obtained by the experiment station, to the practical 
problems of the farm. 

The equipment of the department includes the college farm and 
barns; also the farm machinery, consisting of a good line of tillage 
implements, fertilizer distributors, grain drill, and harvesting ma- 
chinery. A well-equipped blacksmith shop is also provided. 

Students have the advantage of the field experiments which are 
being conducted by the experiment station upon fertilizer problems 
and with various rotations. 


Subjects. 


II. Forage Crops.—History and development of the plants used for forage; 
silage, methods of construction of silos. Two recitation credits per week, first 
term. Elective for Sophomores in Agriculture. 


III. Soils and Fertilizers.—Origin and constituents of soils; texture, moist- 
ure, drainage, methods of tillage. Farm manures, artificial manures, composi- 
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tion and use; formulas for various crops. Four recitation and one and one-half 
laboratory credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option 


for Juniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Chemistry I and II. 


IV. Farm crops.—Origin and history; production and place in the rotation 


-of clovers, grasses, and root crops. Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit 


per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option for Juniors 


in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Botany I and Il. 


VI. Farm Machinery.—Development of farm machinery, methods of con- 
struction, function, and operation. Two recitation crèdits and one laboratory 


credit per week, second term. Option for Juniors in Agriculture. Mr. Burdick. 


VII. Farm Management.—Discussion of agricultural methods, choice of a 
farm, capital, marketing, types of farming accounts. Two recitation credits per 
week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Agronomy 
III and IV. . | 


VIII. Farm Management (advanced).—Individual problems of farm manage- 
ment are assigned. Abandoned farms will be visited and a critical study made 


of the existing conditions. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Option 
for Seniors in Agriculture. 


IX. Literature.—History of agricultural and horticultural literature; a study 
of the different types of agricultural literature as illustrated by ancient and 


modern authors. Reports upon special topics. Two recitation credits per week, 


second term. Option for Semors in Agriculture. 


X. Agricultural Experimentation.—Objects, methods, and results of agri- 


cultural experimentation. A study of federal and state aid to agriculture as 


shown in the work of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Experiment Stations. Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of 


Seniors in Agriculture. 


XI. Plant Breeding.—A discussion of the development of plants under 
cultivation; with reference to heredity, environment, variation, and selection. 
Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Agriculture. 


«Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and II. 


A. Soils and Fertilizers.—An elementary course upon the origin and nature 


of soils. Fertilizers; natural and artificial manures; preparation and use; ferti- 


lizer arithmetic. Four recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, second 


term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, first year. 


B. Crops and Rotations.—Methods of culture and uses of the grasses, clovers, 


cereals, and root crops. Rotation for the various types of farms. Three recita- 
tion credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of Short-Comme 


students in Agriculture, second year. 


C. Farm Management.—An elementary course upon the principles of farm 


management, equipment, cost of production. Four recitation credits per week, 
-second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. 
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D. Farm Machinery.—Care and repair of farm implements. One recitation 
and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students 
in Agriculture, second year. Mr. Burdick. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


PROFESSOR PUTNEY, MR. BURDICK, MR. LAMBERT, MR. RODMAN. 


The subjects in animal husbandry are so arranged as to furnish 
practical as well as theoretical instruction in the selection, care and 
management of the live stock on the farm. All students who gradu- 
ate in agriculture are required to take stock-judging, feeding, and 
veterinary medicine. In this way a person learns to select, feed, and 
care for farm animals. Students in animal husbandry are offered 
advanced stock-judging, breeding and the management of herds, 
flocks, and studs. ‘The first work in dairying is offered during the 
second term of the Junior year, and one who cares to specialize will 
find an elective throughout the Senior year. 

Instruction in poultry culture is given during the second term of 
the Freshman year, and is both theoretical and practical. In the 
Junior year, an elective is offered in advanced poultry judging. The 
equipment in poultry is particularly strong. The college poultry 
plant enables one to obtain a large amount of practical experience in 
incubation, brooding and management. In addition to the poultry 
in the college yards, the students have opportunity to follow the 
investigations which are being conducted by the experiment station. 
A six weeks’ course in poultry keeping is also offered during the 
winter months, full information concerning which may be obtained 
by addressing the president of the college. 


Subjects. 


I. Stock Judging.—Scoring and comparison of various types of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine. Study of the special purpose or special type animal. Two 
laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture. 
Professor Putney. 


II. Advanced Judging. — A continuation of the work given in Animal 
Husbandry I in practice of judging and studying types of farm animals. The 
work will largely be by the method of comparative judging. Tracing of pedigrees. 
Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Juniors in Agriculture. 
Professor Putney. 
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III. Breeds.—History and character of the principal breeds of farm animals. 
Study of conditions to which each is adapted. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Option for Juniors in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


IV. Principles of Breeding.—A study of the science and art of breeding. 
Discussion of the laws of heredity as applied to improvement of animal types. 
Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Animal 


Husbandry. Elective for others. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Pre- 


requisite: Zodlogy 111. Professor Putney. 


V. Management of Dairy Cattle.—This course covers the field of milk pro- 
duction. It includes the building up of the dairy herd; the proper care of dairy 
cattle under different conditions; the dairy barn; special problems of feeding 
for milk production; advertising; fitting for sale and show ring. Two recitation 
credits per week, first term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


VI. Feeding Farm Animals.—Principles of animal nutrition. Feeding stand- 
ards. Making up balanced rations. Three recitation credits per week, first term. 
Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry XIV. Professor Putney. 


VII. Dairy Practice.—Lectures and laboratory practice in Babcock test and 


jn handling milk and making butter on the farm. Herd testing methods. One 


recitation and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in 
Animal Husbandry. Elective for others. Mr. Burdick. 


VIII. Dairy Practice.—Advanced work. Pasteurization. Starters. Test- 
ing for adulteration. Acidity. Moisture. One recitation and two laboratory 
credits per week, throughout the year. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Mr. 
Burdick. 


IX. Research and Literature.—Hours to be arranged, first term. Option for 
Seniors ın Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


X. Veterinary Medicine.—Combating disease from the farmer’s standpoint. 
Obstetrics. Injuries. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required 
of Seniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Zodlogy III. Professor Putney. 


XI. Farm Buildings.—Plans, location, and estimate on the various farm 
buildings. Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Seniors in 
Agriculture, and Seniors in Applied Science. Mr. Rodman. 


XII. Poultry Craft.—A brief study of breeds, care, and management of all 
classes of fowls. One laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Fresh- 
men in Agriculture. Mr. Lambert. 


XIII. Judging Poultry.—Practice in scoring and judging all classes of fowls. 
Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Juniors in Agriculture. 
Mr. Lambert. | | 

XIV. Poultry Husbandry.—Study of poultry investigations. At least two 
laboratory credits per week, throughout the year. Option for Seniors in Agriculture, 
Option for Seniors in Applred Science, first term. Mr. Lambert. 
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XV. Management of Beef Cattle and Horses.—During the first nine weeks 
the course will cover practical methods of beef production. Studies will be made 
of successful practices in feeding for the market as well as advertising, fitting for 
sale and show ring, and the general care and management of beef cattle. During 
the last nine weeks, similar studies will be made in horse production, including 
market classes of horses, their production and utility, and successful methods of 
handling and training horses. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Option 
for Seniors in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


XVI. Management of Sheep and Swine.—During the first nine weeks the 
best systems of sheep husbandry will be studied. This will include rearing for 
mutton and wool; production of spring lambs; fattening sheep and lambs for 
market; general care and management of the breeding flock; advertising, fitting 
for sale and the show ring. During the last nine weeks similar studies will be 
made in pork production, including a study of foodstuffs with reference to their 
adaptability to pork production. Two recitation credits per week, second term. 
Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


A. Breeds.—Breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. Emphasis is placed 
on the type best fitted to the agriculture of New England. Two recitation credits 
per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, first year. 
Professor Putney. 


B. Stock Judging.—Judging of the various classes of animals and their 
adaptability to different purposes, as cattle for milk or beef production, horses for 
driving or draft. Two laboratory credits per week, first term. Required of Short- 
Course students in Agriculture, first year. Professor Putney. 


C. Dairy Practice.—Babcock test for dairy products, production of sanitary 
milk, and butter making. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, first 
term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. Mr. Bur- 
dick. 


D. Stock Feeding.—Principles of nutrition. Compounding rations. Three 
recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agri- 
culture, second year. Professor Putney. 


E. Principles of Breeding —A study of the selection of animals, heredity, and 
variation. Two recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, second term. 
Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. Professor Putney. 


F. Poultry Breeds and Care.—A study and comparison of the different breeds 
of poultry, care of incubators and brooders, methods of feeding for the production 
of meat and eggs. One recitation and one laboratory credit per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, 
second year. Mr. Lambert. 


G. Care of Animals.—Housing, care, and management of farm animals. 
Practical directions for handling of stock on the farm. Two recitation credits 
per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second 
year. Professor Putney. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COBB, MR. GODIN. 


The aim of the instruction in horticulture is to help the student to 
understand the practical and scientific problems which arise in the 
various lines of work included under this subject. 

The headquarters of the department are in the horticultural build- 
ing. The main building contains the office and recitation rooms, 
together with photographic rooms. Attached to this building are 
greenhouses of modern construction, containing over 8,000 square 
feet under glass, 3,000 square feet of which is used by the experiment 
station for fertilizer experiments. The remainder is devoted to 
college work, and thus affords an excellent opportunity to become 
familiar with the growth of plants under glass. The land devoted 
to the department comprises the college gardens; and the fruit 
orchards, containing over 150 varieties of fruit, which afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the study of apples and pears especially. 
There is also a small vineyard. A collection of flowering shrubs 
enables the student in landscape gardening to study, in the natural 
state, the material used in this work, 


Subjects. 


I. Propagation of Plants.—Different methods, including seed testing. Soft, 
green, and hardwood cuttings. Layering, grafting, and budding. One recitation 
and one laboratory credit per week, firsi term. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture 
and Applied Science. 


II. Vegetable Gardening.—Underlying principles and types of vegetable 
gardening; study of individual crops; text-book work. Two recitation credits 
per week, second. term. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture. Option for Seniors 
in Applied Science. 


III. Fruit Culture.—Fundamental principles of orcharding; soil, fertilizer, 
and cultivation. Methods of laying out orchards and planting. Tillage, pruning 
and spraying. Harvesting and storing fruits. Collateral reading and practical 
work. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Agri- 
culture. Option for Juniors in Applied Science. 


IV. Spraying and Pruning.—Preparation and application of spray mixtures; 
insecticides and fungicides. Methods of application for different orchard enemies, 
and machinery used. Pruning of trees and ornamental shrubs. One recitation 
and one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Agri- 
culture. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. 
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V. Greenhouse Construction and Management.—Study of the different types 
of glasshouse structures; methods of heating and ventilating. One recitation 
and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Juniors in Agriculture. 


Via. Floriculture.—History of floriculture. Study of greenhouse plants, col- 
lectively and individually; practical work in propagation, potting, watering, ven- 
tilating, fumigating, and spraying. Study of bulbs, bedding plants; palms and 
ferns. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, entire year. Option for 
Seniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Horticulture V. 


VIII. Literature of Horticulture.—See Agronomy IX. 


IX. Assigned Work.—Special subjects chosen by the student. Option for 
Seniors in Agriculture. Hours to be arranged. 


X. Pomology.—Orchard and bush fruits. Study of types; origin, and 
history; classification, description, and methods of handling. Orchard man- 
agement. One recitation credit and two laboratory credits per week, throughout the 
year. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Horticulture IIl. 


XI. Advanced Vegetable Gardening.—Study of one or more crops selected 
by student. Practical work, research work, and text-book. One recitation credit 
and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 


XII. Plant Breeding.—See Agronomy XI. 


XIII. Advanced Landscape Gardening.—A continuation of Horticulture VII, 
including an advanced study of the art which embraces the following points. 
Topographical surveying and map work, drainage, grading, specifications, etc. 
Park and cemetery work, civic improvement. One recitation and two laboratory 
credits per week, throughout the year. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Pre- 
requisite: Horticulture XVI. 


XIV. Arboriculture.—Study of ornamental trees, shrubs, and other plants, 
both native and exotic, which are used in landscape gardening. This course is 
designed to enable the student to become familiar with the character, habit 
‘and adaptation of ornamental plants. One recitation and one laboratory credit 
per week, first term. Option for Sophomores in Agriculture. 


XV. Tree Surgery.—A study of methods used in treating diseases of trees 
and shrubs. ‘Treatment of insect injuries, preventive and remedial measures to 
be used in case of neglect, and mechanical injuries, such as chaining and bolting. 
Cement filling of cavities. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, 
second term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 


XVI, Landscape Gardening.—This subject is designed for students in general 
and consists of the rules and principles governing landscape gardening, the design 
and laying out of grounds for farm, village and city places, making of lawns, 
flower beds, ete. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, first term. 
Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Pre- 
requisite: Horticulture XIV. 


A. Vegetable Gardening. — Fundamental principles of vegetable growing. 
Practical work in cold frames, hotbeds, and garden planting. Two recitation 
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credits and one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Short-Course 
students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, second year. 


B. Fruit Culture.—Study of fruits; propagation; planning fruit gardens and 
plantations; harvesting and packing; care. Three recitation credits per week, 
first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. 


C. Nursery Practice.—Propagation by seed, cuttings, grafting, budding, 
starting, and care of nursery. Selection of stock, and initial pruning. One recita- 
tion and one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students 
in Agriculture, first year. 


D. Floriculture.—Propagation of flowering plants, care of window gardens, 
design of flowerbeds and borders. Two laboratory credits, second term. Re- 
quired of Short-Course students in Domestic Science, first year. 


E. Spraying and Pruning.—A study of the methods used in combating in- 
sect pests and plant diseases. Preparation and application of fungicides and 
insecticides. Study of nozzles, pumps, etc. One recitation and one laboratory 
credit per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, 
second year. 


F. Home Grounds.—A study of the materials to use, the essential principles 
of the art. Practice in designing, planting, and care of home grounds. Two 
recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agri- 
culture, second year. 


Bacteriology. 


DR. HADLEY. 


The instruction in bacteriology is of necessity arranged to meet the 
requirements of several classes of students. First, those who desire 
a general knowledge of the bacteria and their relation to problems of 
human life; second, those who desire especially a knowledge of bac- 
teriology as applied to the practical problems of agriculture; and 
third, those whose main interest lies in the relation of bacteria to 
disease and to problems of public health and hygiene. Attempt is 
made to give equal emphasis to each of these phases of the subject. 


Subjects. 


I. General Bacteriology.—A subject designed to give the student a general 
knowledge of bacteria. It involves especially a study of laboratory methods and 
technique; also the isolation and determination of unknown species, the prepara- 
tion of culture media, etc. Laboratory work supplemented by lectures. Two 
laboratory credits and one recitation credit per week, first term. Required of Seniors 
in Agriculture. Elective for others. 
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II. Advanced Bacteriology.—A continuation of I, designed to acquaint the 
student with the varied application of bacteriology to practical problems. It 
includes a study of the bacteriology of air, water, milk and other foods; the rela- 
tion of bacteria to dairying, agronomy, hygiene, and to the prevention, diagnosis 
and treatment of disease. Laboratory work supplemented by lectures. Two 
laboratory credits per week, second term. Elective. Prerequisite: Bacteriology I. 


IlI. Bacteriological Seminar.—Designed to afford opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of bacteriological problems. One recitation credit per week, second term. - 
Elective. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 1 and II. 


Botany. 
PROFESSOR MERROW. 


The aim of the department is to give a general knowledge of plant 
life, followed by subjects of an economic nature. The college is 
well located for carrying on this line of work. The native flora is 
extensive, and an abundance of material is furnished by the culti- 
vated plants of the gardens and fields of the college farm. The green 
houses supply fresh material for winter use, and the herbarium of 
4,500 specimens is a useful reference collection. The laboratory is 
equipped with dissecting and compound microscopes, a microtome, 
' parafin bath, and simple physiological apparatus. Charts and 
models are provided for lecture demonstrations. A good working 
library, including several botanical periodicals, is an important 
factor in the outfit for instruction. 


Subjects. 


I. General Botany.—A study of common plants, their structure, physiology, 
evolution, and adaptation to environment. Two laboratory credits and one recita- 
tion credit per week, throughout the year. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture, 
Applied Science, and Home Economics. 


II. Botany of crops and weeds.—Two laboratory credits and one recitation 
credit per week, first term. Required of Sophomores in Agriculture and Applied 
Science. 


III. Trees and shrubs.—The determination of native and introduced trees 
and shrubs in summer and winter condition. One laboratory or field credit per 
week, throughout the year. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. 


IV. Forestry.—The management of New England wood lots. Two credits 
per week, second term. Given in alternate years, 1912, 1914. Required of Juniors 
or Seniors in Agriculture. Option for Juniors in Applied Science. Instructor, 
Mr. ———__—_———_ | 
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V. Histology.—Seed plants are studied by the usual histological methods of 
imbedding, sectioning, and staining. Four laboratory credits and one recitation 
credit per week, first term. Elective for Seniors n Agriculture. Option for Juniors 
in Applied Science. 

VI. Pathology.—Diseases caused by parasitic fungi and the remedies for them. 
Four laboratory credits and one recitation credit per week, second term. Elective for 
Seniors in Agriculture. Option for Juniors in Applied Science. 

VII. Assigned Work.—Three credits throughout the peur. Elective for Seniors 
in Applied Science and Agriculture. 


A. Plant Life—Elementary agricultural botany. Two laboratory credits 
and one recitation credit per week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course 
students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, first year. 


Chemistry. 
DR. LEIGHTON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SMITH, DR. HARTWELL. 


Instruction in this department begins in the Freshman year with 
experimental lectures, recitations, and laboratory practice in general 
and descriptive chemistry. The work is designed to give a thorough 
elementary knowledge of theoretical and descriptive inorganic 
chemistry, including the principal technical processes, and a brief 
account of the carbon compounds. As much attention as is practi- 
cable in a general course is given to the applications of the science to 
the problems of life. Two periods per week for the first half-year and 
three for the second half-year are devoted to the lectures and recita- 
tions, and three hours per week for a half-year to the practical work 
in the laboratory, where the student has an opportunity to verify 
some of the chemical theories and to become familiar with substances 
and their chemical behavior. During the second half of this year the 
laboratory period is devoted to qualitative analysis, which continues 
through the first half of the Sophomore year. The subject is taught 
in part by means of recitations and lectures, but mainly by work in 
the laboratory. Students are required to complete a systematic 
course in basic and acid analysis, and to analyze correctly a number 
of alloys, salts, and minerals. 

Quantitative analysis is taught mainly by laboratory practice, but 
sufficient time is devoted to lectures and recitations to teach thor- 
oughly the fundamental principles involved. The work comprises 
gravimetric and volumetric analysis, and the quantitative determina- 
tion of salts, alloys, ores, minerals, and commercial and food products. 
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In the course in technical gas analysis the student analyzes such 
gases as air, and illuminating and chimney gases. The work in 
assaying is designed to familiarize the student with the practical 
methods of sampling and assaying gold, silver, and lead ores. Deter- 
minative mineralogy, which includes blow-pipe analysis and crystal- 
lography, is taught by recitations and laboratory work. The student 
learns the physical properties of the common minerals, and their 
identification. The above subjects cover a comprehensive study of 
analytical chemistry, and are intended to give the student such 
theoretical and practical knowledge as to prepare him for analytical 
work of any kind. y | 

The study of organic chemistry begins with a short course, de- 


signed to cover the general principles and methods, and to include 


a description of the more important compounds. The subject is 
continued by those who wish to specialize in chemistry in a more 
extended course covering the aromatic series and the chemistry of 
the dyestuffs, and accompanied by laboratory work in organic prep- 
arations and analysis. The theoretical and basic principles of chem- 
istry, with their general application, are thoroughly studied by 
recitation, lectures, and laboratory work in the course in physical 
chemistry. 

The descriptive side of industrial chemistry, which comprises a 
general survey of the technical applications of chemical principles 
to the arts and industries, is studied by recitation work; while practi- 
cal technical operations, such as textile coloring, suited to the needs 
of the individual student, are studied by laboratory practice. The 
principles and practice of the industrial preparation of iron, steel, and 
other metals from their ores are taught by recitation and lecture 
work in the course in metallurgy. 

Agricultural chemistry, required of agricultural students in the 
Junior year, embodies the chemistry of soils and fertilizers, also the 
chemistry involved in the changes which take place during the growth 
of animals and plants, as well as in the storage or manufacture of the 
ordinary farm products. 

Subject XXI is intended to familiarize the student with the gen- 
eral field of chemical literature, and to inculcate the habit of keeping 
up with the recent advance in chemical science by reports and dis- 
cussion of articles appearing in the chemical journals. This course 


is preparatory for Subject XX, which involves original investigation. 
- 
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The laboratory is supplied with water, gas, and compressed air at 
each desk; it is also well equipped with apparatus for the subjects 
mentioned below. Among the more important pieces of apparatus 
are a polariscope, microscope, sodium press, hot-air engine, five 
analytical balances, one assay balance, filter press, Wheatstone 
bridge, combustion furnace, bomb furnace, assay muffle, crucible 
and roasting furnaces, ore crusher and grinder. 

A good working library, containing a large number of German, 
French and English chemical journals, is also accessible. 


Subjects. 


I. General Chemistry.—Two recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits 
per week, first term. Required of Freshmen in all courses. Assistant Professor 


Smith. 


II. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis —Three recitation and one and 
one-half laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in all 
courses. Dr. Leighton. 


III. Qualitative Analysis.—Basic and acid analysis; analysis of salts, indus- 
trial and natural products. Three laboratory credits per week, first term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering. Dr. 
Leighton. 


IlI a. Qualitative Analysis.—Basic and acid analysis; analysis of salts, industrial 
and natural products. Three laboratory and one recitation credits per week, second 
term. Required of Sophomores in Chemical Engineering, Home Economics and 
Applied Science. Dr. Leighton. 


IV. Organic Chemistry.—Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit per 
week, first term. Required of Sophomores in Chemical Engineering, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture, and Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed 
Chemistry III. Assistant Professor Smith. 


V. Organic Chemistry (advanced).—To be given alternate years. Given next 
in 1913. Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Re- 
quired in Chemical Engineering and of those who take the Chemical Option in Applied 
Science. Elective for others who have completed Chemistry IV. Dr. Leighton. 


VI. Organic Chemical Laboratory. —Three laboratory credits per week, second 
term. Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of those who take the 
Chemical Option in Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed Chem- 
istry IV. Assistant Professor Smith. 


VII. Quantitative Analysis.—Gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Analy- 
sis of minerals, ores, alloys, and industrial products. Three laboratory credits per 
week, first term. Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of those who 
take the Chemical Option in Applied Science. Elective for others who have com- 
pleted Chemistry III. Assistant Professor Smith. 
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VIII. Quantitative Analysis.—Four and one-half laboratory credits per 
week, second term, Junior year, and three laboratory credits per week, first 
term, Senior year. Required of students in Chemical Engineering, both terms. 
Required of students who take the Chemical Option in Applied Science, second term, 
Junior year. Elective for those who have completed Chemistry III. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Smith. 


X. Quantitative Analysis —Food Analysis. Pour laboratory credits, first term. 
Required of Seniors in Home Economics. Elective for others who have completed 
Chemistry IV. Assistant Professor Smith. 


XI. Determinative Mineralogy.—One and one-half laboratory credits per week, 
second term. Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of Juniors who take 
the Chemical Option in Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed 
Chemistry III. Assistant Professor Smith. 


XII. Physical Chemistry.—To be given alternate years. Given next in 1914. 
Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required in 
Chemical Engineering and of those who take the Chemical Option in Applied Science. 
Elective for others who have completed Chemistry III. Dr. Leighton. 


XIII. Metallurgy —Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of 
Seniors in Chemical Engineering. Elective for others who have completed Chemistry 
II. Assistant Professor Smith. 


XIV. Agricultural Chemistry.—Three recitation credits and one laboratory 
credit per week, second term. Required of Sophomores in Agriculture. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry I-IV. Dr. Hartweil. 


XV. Gas Analysis.—See Mechanical Engineering XV. 


XVI. Industrial Chemistry.—Four recitation credits per week, second term, 
Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of Seniors who take the Chemical 
Option in Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed Chemistry IV. 
Assistant Professor Smith. 


XVII. Industrial Chemistry.—The work under this subject may be varied to 
suit the needs of individual students; including such subjects as technical analysis 
and textile coloring. Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of 
Seniors in Chemical Engineering and of Seniors who take the Chemical Option in 
Applied Science. Elective for those who take Chemistry XVI. Dr. Leighton. 


XVIII. Assaying.—Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required 
of Seniors in Chemical Engineering. Assistant Professor Smih. 


XIX. Physiological Chemistry.—Four credits per week, second term. Required 
of Juniors in Home Economics. Dr. Leighton. 


XX. Assigned Work.—Three credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Seniors in Chemical Engineering and Seniors who take the Chemical Option in 
Applied Science. Dr. Leighton. 


XXI. Reports and Discussion of Chemical Subjects and Recent Investiga- 
tions.—One credit per week, throughout the year; required of Juniors and Seniors in 
Chemical Engineering; and of Juniors and Seniors taking the Chemical Option in 
Applied Science. Dr. Leighton. 
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| XXII. Electro-Chemistry.—Three credits per week, second term. Required 
| | of Seniors in Chemical Engineering and of Seniors who take the Chemical Option in 
| _ Applied Science. Dr. Leighton. 


| dl A. Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life.—Three recitation credits and one 
laboratory credit per week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course students 
l! in Agriculture and Domestic Science, second year. Assistant Professor Smith. 


| Freehand Drawing. 


| 

i The aim of the subjects described below is to supply the practice 
| in drawing necessary for subsequent work in the science laboratories, 
‘i to give an elementary knowledge of the history of art, and to develop 
Ni some appreciation of the beautiful in art and nature. For the first 
term, the work comprises outline drawing in pencil mainly from 
i plant ank animal forms. The work of the second term includes some 
Ml consideration of perspective and of the principles of design. In the 
hy first term of the Sophomore year the home economics students con- 
sider the subject of color,—the principles of color harmony, and the 
| 


int MISS ELDRED. 


| use of color in design and decoration. The object of this work is to 
l develop appreciation of color and to enable the student to exercise a 
| | more intelligent and sensitive discrimination in its use. In the 
Ny Junior year, special work is arranged for the first term to accompany 
| | and illustrate the home economics course, treating of the arrange- 
i | ment and decoration of the house. The brief course in the history 
i of art aims to give some familiarity with the greatest achievements 
of past and present in architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
department has a considerable equipment of illustrative material 
for this work, including a collection of about one hundred and fifty 
casts and over three hundred photographs of folio or larger size, with 
many smaller prints, among them two thousand University Prints, 
illustrating Greek and Roman vie ture, and the art of Italy, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands. 


Subjects. 


II. Pencil Drawing from Objects.—One laboratory credit per week, first term. 


Required of Freshmen in Agriculture. One laboratory credit per week, throughout — 
| the year. Required of Freshmen in Applied Science and Home Economics. Five i 


il laboratory credits per week, first term. Elective for Freshmen. 
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II. History of Art.—Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required 
of Juniors in Home Economics. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Re- 
quired of Seniors in Home Economics. 


IV. Color Problems.—One laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of 
Sophomores in Home Economics. 


V. Drawing in Charcoal from Still Life and the Cast.—Two laboratory credits 
per week, second term. Elective. 


VI. Pen-and-ink Drawing, Water-Color, or Pastel.—Two laboratory credits: 
per week, second term. Elective. 


VII. Modeling.—Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Elective. 


VIII. Work Illustrating Home Economics VII.—One laboratory credit per week 
second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. 


IX. History of American Art.—One recitation credit per week, second term. 
Elective. 


X. Modern European Art.—One or two recitation credits per week, second term.. 
Elective. 


Economic and Social Science. 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


Subjects. 


I. Political Economy.—Text-book, supplemented by lectures, reading, and 
essays. Four recitation credits per week, first term, first twelve weeks. Required of 
Seniors in all courses. 


II. Agricultural Economics.—The study of agriculture as an industry, from 
the point of view of political economy. Includes a study of the agricultural 
market; transportation of agricultural products; agricultural labor; farm owner- 
ship and tenancy; mortgages, etc. Elective. 


II. Rural Sociology.—Movements of the farm population—causes and 
results; general social conditions of farmers, such as illiteracy, health, crime, etc.;. 
personal and social traits developed by rural life; means of communication in 
rural communities; the rural school; agricultural education; the country church; 
farmers’ organizations; federation of rural social forces. lective. 


Home Economics. 


PROFESSOR LANDES. 


The aim of this department is to give both theoretical and practical 
` training in the economic administration of the home. The labora- 
tory is situated in a building by itself, which is finished and furnished 
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in such a manner as to demonstrate the sanitary principles involved 
in proper kitchen arrangements. It is amply equipped with the 
most recent scientific cooking-apparatus, inclusive of thermometers, 
metric scales, different kinds of stoves, and individual utensils. 
The work in chemistry, biology, etc., is, however, carried on in the 
laboratories of those departments. There is a good home economics 
library, and students are expected to make intelligent use of the 
main library in reference work, as well as to study those bulletins of 
the Department of Agriculture and such state reports as deal par- 
ticularly with the subjects of food and nutrition. 


Subjects. 


I. Domestic Art.—A course in hand sewing; different kinds and combinations 
of stitches; drafting and cutting of patterns; machine practice; study of charts 
and tailoring systems; making of two undergarments and an unlined dress. 
One laboratory credit per week, first term; and two laboratory credits per week, second 
term. Required of Freshmen in Home Economics. 


II. Elementary Cookery.—The economic use of fuels; the management of 
stoves and ranges; the study of cooking temperatures and processes; the care 
of utensils; practice in the cookery of a few typical foods. One recitation and 
one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


III. a. Personal Hygiene.—This course considers the aim of personal hygiene 
as the maintaining of the most efficient human machine for the life needs of the 
individual. It endeavors to give and establish ideals of health and efficiency. 
One recitation credit per week, first term. Required of all women Freshmen. 


III. b. Euthenics.—The following topics are considered: environment of 
human life; problems of adaptation to modern conditions and progress; personal 
aim; individual responsibility; factors in human efficiency. One recitation credit 
per week, second term. Required of all women Freshmen. 


IV. Foods.—A systematic study is made of the food constituents, their 
sources, chemical composition, properties, nutritive and economic values. This 
course is accompanied by laboratory practice in the preparation of many repre- — 
sentative foods. Class demonstrations are given from time to time. Three recita- 
tion and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term; two recitation and 
one and one-half laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Sophomores in 
Home Economics. Prerequisites: Chemistry I, 11, Home Economics Il. 


V. Household Methods and Management.—Lectures and discussions upon 
general housework, the principles of laundering, marketing, apportionment of 
income, maintenance of standards, household administration, social, legal, indus- 
trial, and educational problems of the family. Two recitation credits per week, 
first term. Required of Sophomores in Home Economics. 
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VI. Human Nutrition.—Composition of the animal body and its daily food 
requirements; methods of investigation employed in studying the nutritive 
function of foods; the changes affected by cooking and by the processes of diges- 
tion; balancing of dietaries; food economy. Three recitation credits per week, 
fe first term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
IV, Zoólogy 111, Home Economics II, IV. 


VII. Home Decoration.—A study of the evolution of the house; its adapta-. 
tion to modern conditions; the principles to be followed in planning, furnishing, 
and decorating the house from a sanitary and artistic standpoint. Two recitation. 
credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. 


VIII. Dietetics.—Problems in nutritive ratios; the balanced dietary; hy- 
gienic combinations of foods; construction of menus; adaptation of the diet to 
age, occupation, and different climatic conditions. One recitation and one labora- 
tory credit per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Pre- 
requisite: Home Economics VI. 


IX. Sanitation.—This course deals with household and public hygiene.. 
Study of health and the causes of disease; vital resistance; susceptibility and 
immunity; infection and contagion; pollution of food and water supplies; preven- 
tion and inhibition of infection, decomposition and decay. Two recitation credits 
per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. 


X. Food Preservation.—Study of the processes of decomposition, fermenta- 
tion, and putrefaction; practice in preserving foods by drying, salting, and 
sterilization; preparation of jelly, pickles, and canned fruits; discussion of com- 
mercial preservatives. One laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of ' 
Seniors in Home Economics. Prerequisite: Home Economics IX. 


XI. Hygiene and Care of Children.—A study of the physical development of 
children; care of infants and young children; school hygiene. Two recitation. 
credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Home Economics. Prere- 
quisite: General Psychology. Open to Juniors and Seniors in other courses. 


XII. Home Nursing.—Care of the sickroom and patient; administration of | 
medicines; recording of symptoms; accidents and emergencies; hygiene of in- 
fectious diseases; antiseptics and disinfectants. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Required of Seniors in Home Economics. Prerequisite: Home 
Economics IX. 


XIII. Therapeutic Cookery.—This course includes the study of abnormal 
conditions of digestion and metabolism, relation of food to specific diseases, 
cookery for the sick and convalescent. One recitation and one laboratory credit 
per week, second term, Required of Seniors in Home Economics. Prerequisite: — 
Home Economics IV, VI, VIII, X. 


XIV. Assigned Work.—This may be a problem in the biological, chemical, 
physiological, or economic aspect of the work in Home Economics. Three recita- 
tion and two laboratory credits per week, second term.: Required of Seniors in Home: 
Economics. 
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XV. Teaching of Home Economics.—Purpose and method of the work; 
courses of study, equipment, etc. One recitation credit per week, second term. 
Elective for Seniors in Home Economics. 


XVI. History of Home Economics. —Development of home economics move- 
ment; a study of the work as presented in different types of institutions, and its 
industrial, educational, and sociologic aspects. One recitation credit per week, 
first term. Elective. 


XVII. Textiles.—A study of fabrics; processes and appliances studied with 
reference to their historic development; primitive industries; modern processes 
of manufacture; dyeing, spinning, and weaving. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Elective. Prerequisite: History 1, Home Economics I. 


XVIII. Dressmaking and Tailoring.—T hree laboratory credits per week, second 
term. Elective for students who have completed Home Economics I. 


XIX. Food Products.—Production, manufacture, and marketing of foods; 
factors affecting cost. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Elective. 


XX. A Study of the Family —Development of the domestic institutions; 
social ethics of the family; legal, industrial, and educational problems of the 
household. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Prerequisite: Home 
Economics V. Elective. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


A. Household Technique.—This course is planned to give a knowledge of the 
processes involved in household work. It deals with the handwork of cooking 
and cleaning; care of rooms, table setting and serving, etc. Two recitation credits 
per week, first term, first year. Required of Short-Course students in Domestic 
Science. 


B. Sewing.—Hand sewing; use of machine; drafting of patterns. One labora- 
tory credit, first term, first year. Required of Short-Course students in Domestic 
Science. 


C.a. Food.—Introductory work in the study of food. Practice deals with the 
preparation of simple and economic dishes. One laboratory credit, first term, first 
year. Required of Short Course students in Domestic Science. 


C. Food.—Study of the five food principles and their nutritive and physio- 
logical functions; practice in the cookery of vegetables, cereals, fruits, milk, 
eggs, and meats. Three recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits per 
week, second term, first year. Required of Short-Course Students in Domestic Science. 


D. Dietetics.—Provides instruction in advanced cooking; special cooking 
for sick and convalescent; planning of meals; discussion of dietaries. Three 
recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term, second year. 
Required of Short-Course students in Domestic Science. ` 


E. Management of the House.—Considers the materials, qualities, amounts, 
and cost of house furnishing and supplies; lessons in marketing. One recitation 
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scredit per week, second term, second year. Required of Short-Course students in 
Domestic Science. 


F. Hygiene.—Study of the living machine, its mechanism and functions; 
the right use and proper care of the human mechanism; home nursing and emer- 
gencies. One recitation credit per week, second term, second year. Required of — 
Short-Course students in Domestic Science. 


G. Textiles.—Study of the clothing fabrics; dressmaking. One and one-half 
laboratory credits per week, second term, second year. Required of Short-Course 
students in Domestic Science. 


Psychology and Education. 


-= PROFESSOR BOARDMAN, 


The subjects in education provide instruction in the theory of the 
subject as derived from general and educational psychology, and in 
the history of education. As a part of the work visits are made to: 
neighboring elementary and secondary schools for the purpose of 
observing the technique of the recitation with special reference to 
the courses in science. 


Subjects. 


I. History of Education.—Study of educational theory and practice from the 
historical point of view, with reference to modern scientific and industrial educa- 
tion. Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Applied 
Science and Home Economics. 


II. Pavohological Principles of Education.—Study of the principles and 
methods of teaching. One recitation credit per week, first term. Required of Seniors 
in Applied Science and Home Economics. 


III. Secondary Education.—Principles of teaching, with special reference to 
the aims of the secondary schools, organization, management, and method in the 
high school. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors 
in Applied Science and Home Economics. 


IV. General Psychology.—Structure and functions of mental life; simple 
experiments. Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in 
Applied Science and Home Economics. 


VIII. How to Study.—A practical course, based on psychological principles, 
designed to increase the efficiency of students. One: recitation credit per week, 
first nine weeks of the first term. Required of all Freshmen. 
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Mechanical Engineering. 


PROFESSOR WALES, MR. ELDRED, MR. BEAMENSDERFER, 
MR. GREENOUGH. 


It is the object of the work in the department of mechanical 
engineering to turn out broad-gauged, self-dependent men, well 
trained in engineering theory, familiar with the practical matters of 
construction and operation, and having some knowledge of the 
economic relations which the engineer and industrial development 
bear to modern society. In the endeavor to train men who will touch 
life, not at one point, but at many, the work of the department is 
supplemented and rounded out by extended and vigorous courses 
along the lines of electrical engineering, physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, English, history, modern languages, and political economy. 
The special work of the department of mechanical engineering divides 
itself naturally into the following general groups: shop practice, 
design, steam engineering, and experimental engineering. Each ‘of 
the above groups is amplified and briefly described below: 


SHOP PRACTICE, 


The object of this work is to give familiarity with principles, 
operations, possibilities, and management, rather than to develop the 
greatest dexterity in manipulation. Shop practice extends over three 
years of the course, and comprises forging and foundry work, pattern 
making, and machine-tool operation. The shops are exceptionally 
well equipped with machines and tools of all kinds. In the machine 
shop are six metal lathes, speed lathes, planes, 16-in. shaper, two 
drills, two tool grinders, drill grinder, milling machine, punching- 
press, vertical boring and turning mill, together with the usual assort- 
ment of tools and auxiliaries. The pattern shop is provided with 
lathes, circular saw, band saw, jig saw, dowel machine, surface and 
buzz planers, etc. Fifteen work-benches fully provided with the 
small tools of the pattern maker complete the equipment. The 
forge shop is equipped with the usual anvils, forges, fullers, swages, 
hardies, etc., while a full stock of patterns, shovels, riddles, flasks, 
and trowels is provided for the work in foundry practice. En- 
thusiasm is given to the work by the construction of things of real 
value—a new machine for the shop or a piece of apparatus for the 
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laboratory—iastead of spending the whole time on worthless “‘exer- 
cises.”” 


DESIGN. 


The work along the lines of design extends throughout the four 
years, beginning with freehand and mechanical drawing and ending 
with machine design and power-plant design in the Senior year. 
Leading up to this final work are the terms of mechanical drawing, 
descriptive geometry, mechanism, valve gears, dynamics of machines, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and thermo-dynamics. 
All the forces of correct theory and the practice of the most successful 
$ builders are brought to bear upon the solution of definite, practical 
problems. 


STEAM ENGINEERING. 


Steam engineering begins in the Junior year and runs through the 
remainder of the course. A rigorous study of the mathematical 
theory of thermo-dynamics supplies the foundation for the study of 
boilers and engines, design and economy, and the various devices and 
auxiliaries of the power plant. In the Senior year is considered the 
particular branch of heating and ventilating. In this year, also, 
the subject of power plants is taken up, which applies all the previous 
training in steam engineering, and which brings together and unifies 
all allied subjects. 


EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING, 


This subject, which extends throughout the Junior and Senior 

years, is intended to fix the theory developed in all the other lines 

of work. Instruction is given by means of lectures and laboratory 
tests. The student becomes familiar with the theory, construction, 
use, and calibration of the instruments and apparatus used by the 
engineer, and gains experience in making accurate standard and 
special tests. The work is divided into four groups: one dealing 

with the chemical problems of engineering—testing of gases, oils, 
fuels, feed water, etc.; a second, with general calibration and testing; 

a third, with the study and tests of structural materials; and the 
fourth, with general power-plant testing. In power-plant testing 

the students make the necessary plans and preparations, perform the 
experimental work, and prepare formal reports, with recommenda- 
tions for improvement in economy, etc. These tests are made not 
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‘only on the college power-plants, but on those of manufacturing 
establishments of the state. The equipment for experimental work 
comprises several boilers and steam engines, large steam pump, 
gas engines, feed-water heaters, several steam and gas engine indica- 
tors, steam calorimeters, tanks, scales, injectors, water turbine, 
hydraulic ram, pulsometer, centrifugal pump, belt pump, weirs, 
two-stage air compressor, air-brake outfit, meters, gauges, 50,000-lb. 
tension and compression machine, apparatus for oil and gas testing, 
fuel calorimeter, complete outfit for testing cements and concretes, 
etc. Throughout the work the greatest stress is laid upon the correct 
calculation and interpretation of results, and accuracy and self- 
dependence are developed to the fullest. 


Subjects. 


I. Mechanical Drawing.—Lettering, freehand sketching, use of drafting tools, 
geometrical problems, projections, machine parts. Three laboratory credits per 
week, first term; two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen 
in Engineering. One and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term. Required 
of Juniors in Home Economics. Mr. Greenough. 


II. Forge and Foundry.—Forging, drawing. bending, welding, etc. Prin- 
ciples of moulding, core making, and casting. Three laboratory credits per week, 
first term. Required of Freshmen in Engineering. Mr. Eldred. 


III. Pattern Making.—Use of tools, bench and lathe work, pattern making. 
Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Engineer- 
ing. Mr. Eldred. 


IV. Graphic Statics —Force and funicula polygons with applications in the 
determination of stresses in framed structures. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Required of all Sophomores in Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer, 


V. Descriptive Geometry.—Elementary principles; problems relating to the 
point, line, plane, cylinder and double curved surfaces of revolution, intersections, 
and developments. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, first term, 
Required of all Sophomores in Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


VI. Mechanical Drawing.—Detail and assembly drawings, elementary ma- 
chine design. Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Sopho- 
mores in Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


VII. Machine Shop.—Hand work in chipping and filing, use of machine tools, 
construction of machines. Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in Electrical Engineering. One and one half laboratory credits 
per week, second term. Required of Sophomores in Civil Engineering. Mr. Eldred. 
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VIII. Machine Drafting—Technique of machine drafting, application of 
kinematics to the design of gears, valves, linkages, quick-return motions, etc. 
Three laboratory credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Mechanical 
Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


IX. Heat Engineering—Thermo-dynamics.—Mathematical'development and 
discussion of the laws of thermo-dynamics, and their application to perfect 
gases, saturated and superheated steam. Theory of air compressors, pneu- 
matic machinery, hot-air engines, gas engines, and refrigerating machines. 
Boilers, engines, engine economy, effect of cylinder walls, compounding, super- 
heating, use of jackets, varying cut-off, speed, pressure, etc. Flow of fluids, 
injectors, and thermo-dynamic principles applied to the steam turbine. Three 
recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Juniors in Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering; and for twenty-seven weeks, of Juniors in Chemical 
Engineering. Professor Wales. 


X. Applied Mechanics.—Forces, composition and resolution, parallel forces, 
moments, couples, centres of gravity, velocity, acceleration, energy and momen- 
tum, falling bodies and projectiles, centrifugal force, moment of inertia, radius of 
gyration, angular momentum, energy of rotating bodies, impact, ete. Strength 
of materials, stresses in structures, riveted joints, beam theory, struts, columns, 
shafting, springs, etc. Solution of practical problems. Text, Lanza’s Applied 
Mechanics. Five recitation credits per week for twenty-four weeks. Required of 
Juniors in Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering, and of Juniors in Chemical 
Engineering for the first term. Professor Wales. 


XI. Hydraulics.—General principles, head and pressure, center of pressure, 
velocity of discharge, flow through orifices and over weirs, Bernouilli’s theorem, 
flow through pipes, flow through conduits and canals, energy of flow, horse-power, 
hydraulic machinery, rams, turbines, centrifugal pumps, and Pelton wheels. 
Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics. Five recitation credits per week, for last 
twelve weeks of second term. Required of Juniors in Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Civil Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XII. Mechanism.—Instantaneous centers, centroids, lobed wheels, belts, 
pulleys, four-bar linkages, graphical determination of velocity ratios, quick- 
return motions, straight-line motions, pantographs, trains of gears, epicyclic 
trains, tooth gearing, epicycloidal and involute teeth, bevel wheels, etc. Schwamb 
and Merrill’s Mechanism. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required 
of Sophomores in Mechanical and in Chemical Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


XIII. Valve Gears and Dynamics.—Plane slide valves, piston valves, riding 
cut-off valves; Joy and Marshall gears; Stephenson, Gooch, and Walscheart link 
motions; drop cut-off valves; Corliss, Brown, and Putnam valves. Peabody’s 
Valve Gears. Lectures and references. Three recitation credits per week, second 
term. Required of Juniors in Mechanical Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


XIV. Machine Shop.— Advanced work in machine construction. Three 
laboratory credits per week, throughout the year. Required of, Juniors in Me. 
chanical Engineering. Mr. Eldred. 
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XV. Experimental Engineering a.—Lectures and laboratory work in gases, 
oils, and fuels; flue-gas analysis, calculation of air per pound of coal, loss due 
to excess air and to imperfect combustion; analysis of fuel gases and calcula- 
tion of heating values; determination of heating values by the Junkers and Parr 
calorimeters; study of gases in producer and gas-engine work. Analysis of coal 
and other fuels. Analysis and testing of lubricating and fuel oils. Testing of 
boiler waters. Two laboratory credits, first term. Required of Juniors in Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Engineering, and Seniors in Chemical Engineering. Professor 
Wales. 


XVI. Experimental Engineering b.—General calibration and testing of 
engineering instruments and apparatus; gauges; planimeter; manometers; indi- 
cators; Prony brakes; scales; valve setting by measurement and by the indica- 
tor; Carpenter calorimeter; Peabody calorimeter; flow through orifices; weirs; 
nozzles; Pitot tube; meters; Venturi meters; hydraulic ram; turbine, etc. Two 
laboratory credits per week, second term. Revved of Juniors in Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


XVII. Experimental Engineering c.—Properties of materials. Lectures on 
the metallurgy of iron and steel; effects of impurities; cold-working; repeated 
stresses; tensile, compressive, and shearing strengths; ductility; resilience, etc.; 
copper, brass, bronze, and other alloys; timber, stone, and brick. The manufact- 
ure of natural and Portland cements; effects of over-and under-burning, over- 
liming, SOs, etc.; discussion of tests and their interpretation. Laboratory work is 
parallel with lectures. Tensile strengths of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel; 
compressive strength of metals, timber, concrete, cement; shearing tests of metals; 
transverse tests of timber and iron; stress-strain diagram, elastic limit, yield 
point, modulus of rupture; tensile tests of cement; pat tests, boiling tests; spe- 
cific gravity; fineness; time of set, etc. Determination of the best proportions of 
cement, sand, and rock of given characteristics. Two lecture and two laboratory 
credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Civil Engineering. Professor Wales and Mr. Beamensderfer. 


XVIII. Experimental Engineering d.—Hot-air engine, gas engine, steam 
pump, injectors, transmission dynamometers; boiler tests; complete tests of 
power plants; outside work on the H. P. of a stream, with tests of hydraulic ` 
power plant; outside tests of manufacturing plants, with calculations, reports, 
and recommendations. Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required A 
Seniors in Mechanical and Cwil Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XIX. Heating and Ventilation.— Discussion of the principles and practice 
of the various systems of heating and ventilating—direct and indirect, hot-air, 
hot-water, pressure steam, exhaust steam, vacuum systems, fans, blowers; cal- 
culation of ventilation and radiation; flues, pipes, and radiators; air troubles; 
central heating systems with central power plants; design of heating system for a 
given building. One recitation credit per week, second term. Required of Seniors 
in Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XX. Machine Design.—Design of machine parts from considerations of the 
motions involved, strength, rigidity, and friction; design of a complete machine; 
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calculations with design of some type of engine, starting with given requirement 
of H. P., speed, etc., and with an assumed theoretical indicator card. Three 
laboratory credits per week throughout the year. Required of Seniors in Mechanical 
Engineering. Mr. Beamensderfer. 


XXI. Power Plants and Power-Plant Design.—Study of the various types— 
as to choice, location, installation, and operation; prime movers, their accessories 
and auxiliaries. 


Steam Plants.—Study of the effects on economy, range, and reliability of 
simple or compound, condensing or non-condensing engines with various valve 
gears, throttling and cut-off governors, different boiler installations, feed-water 
heaters, economizers, pressure regulators, pumps, injectors, mechanical stokers, 
forced and induced draft, chimneys, etc.; calculations of proper sizes, powers, and | 
strengths of machines and apparatus of the power plant; methods of improving 
economy. The place of the steam turbine in power-plant work. 


Hydro Plants.—Discussion of the types of hydraulic machinery, their efficiency, 
and the particular conditions to which each is best adapted. This will be a 
development of the previous work in hydraulics to meet the need of the power 
engineer. 

Gas-Producer Plants.—The different suction and pressure producers, theory, 
capacity, future, etc.; gas engines, from both the thermo-dynamic and the me- 
chanical points of view. Two lecture credits and one laboratory credit per week, 


first term. Required of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Two lecture credits 


per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor 
Wales. 


XXII. Assigned Work.—This may be of the nature of research or of special- 
ized study along some particular line of engineering. Options are offered in 
theory of elasticity, advanced hydraulics, etc. Three credits per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. 


XXIII. Dynamics of Machines.—Analysis of stresses, effects of inertia, 
balance, reciprocating parts, flywheels, design of high-speed engines and ma- 
chinery. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Sentors in 
Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XXIV. Works Management.—The economics of the shop and factory, cost- 
keeping, efficiency in production. One lecture credit per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XXV. Elements of Thermo-dynamics.—A non-mathematical discussion of 
boilers, engines, pumps, and power apparatus for civil engineers. Three recita- 
tion credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. Mr. 
Greenough. 


Electrical Engineering. 
PROFESSOR DICKINSON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLOKE. 


The aim of the course in electrical engineering is to give the student 
such training in the fundamental principles of the subject as will fit 
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him to take up, in an intelligent and effective manner, any line of 
engineering work requiring special electrical knowledge. Instruction 
is given in both classroom and laboratory, the aim of each method 
of instruction being to supplement the other, and to develop re- 
sourcefulness and the habit of independent thought on the part of 
the student. 


Subjects. 


I. Theory of Direct Currents.—A detailed study of the theory of direct- 
current apparatus. The theory of dynamos, motors, and auxiliary apparatus. 
Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Electrical 
Engineering and of Seniors in Chemical and Mechanical Engineering. Assistant 
Professor Cloke. 


II. Direct-Current Laboratory.—A course following Physics V, and consisting 
of tests of various types of direct-current apparatus. These include magnetiza- 
tion and characteristic curves of different types of machines, as well as tests for 
efficiency, regulation, temperature rise, and tests of a similar nature. Three 
laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineer- 
ing and of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Assistant Professor Cloke. 


III. Electrical Measurements.—A course designed to familiarize the student 
with physical and electrical units, fundamental and derived; the electrical stand- 
ards of E. M. F., current, and resistance; and with the methods employed in 
the simpler electrical measurements. One recitation credit per week for last nine 
weeks, second term. Required of Sophomores in Electrical Engineering. Professor 
Dickinson. | 


IV. Theory of Alternating Currents.—Recitations and lectures. The ele- 
ments of the theory of alternating currents and of alternating-current machinery. 
This course includes the simpler theories regarding the action of A. C. dynamos, 
motors, converters, and transformers. Two recitation credits per week, second 
term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering and of Seniors in Mechanical 
Engineering. Professor Dickinson. 


V. Theory of Alternating Currents.—Recitations and lectures, continuing 
subject IV. The more advanced theories regarding the effect of inductance and 
capacity in A. C. circuits, and of the action of A. C. machinery, are discussed. 
Assigned readings and reports are a feature of the subject. Three recitation 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. 
Professor Dickinson. - 


VI. Alternating-Current Laboratory.—A course consisting of tests of differ- 
ent types of alternating-current apparatus, such as single and polyphase generators 
and motors, induction motors, converters, and transformers. Three laboratory 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engin- 
eering. Professor Dickinson. 
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VII. Design of Electrical Machinery.—General principles of the design of 
electrical apparatus, including a direct and an alternating current generator. 
Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of ii is in Electrical 
Engineering. Professor Dickinson, 


VIII. Telephone Engineering.—A consideration of the development of the 
modern telephone, with special reference to the common battery systems. One 
recitation credit per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. 
Professor Dickinson. 


X. Transmission of Energy.—A study of systems of high-tension distribution, 
the effect of capacity and inductance, the construction of lines, their protection, 
and the troubles developing in high-tension work. Two recitation credits per 
week, first term. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dick- 
inson. 


XI. Electric Railway Engineering.—A discussion of the economic considera- 
tions in the development of an electric railway, methods of construction, the 
location of the generating station, the design of the distributing system, types 
of motors, and systems of control. Two recitation credits per week, second term. 
Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Assistant Professor Cloke. 


XII. Assigned Work.—Thesis work is assigned to those Seniors possessing 
special aptitude for original research. Other students are assigned special work 
in the laboratories of the department. Three laboratory credits per week, through- 
out the year. Professor Dickinson. 


Cívil Engineering. 
PROFESSOR WEBSTER, MR. BILLS. 


It is the purpose of this course to give the student such training 
in the fundamental principles of engineering as to prepare him for 
the duties and opportunities that may be offered in the various 
fields of civil engineering. With this object in view, application of 
the theories and principles learned in the classroom is made in the 
field, laboratory, and drafting room. An effort is also made to give 
the student as liberal a training in the sciences and arts as his limited 
time will permit, but the primary purpose is to prepare him for one 
definite line of work. 

In order to widen the scope of the student’s opportunities, the 
name of the department has been changed from Highway Engineering 
to Civil Engineering, and corresponding changes have been made 
in the course of study. However, owing to the growing importance 
of highway engineering in this state and throughout the country 


in general, considerable emphasis is still placed on this phase of 
10 
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engineering work. The state appropriates annually a sum of money, 
which is expended under the direction of the instructor and students 
of the department, in the construction and maintenance of roads on 
the college property. In this way practical experience is obtained in 
highway engineering. . 

The equipment of the department consists of levels, transits, com- 
passes, rods, tapes, chains, drafting instruments, etc., and testing 
machines, to which the student has access. He also has free use of 
the library, in which are found the leading engineering journals, and 
many of the principal works on various engineering subjects. 


Subjects. 


I. Surveying.—Instruction is given by means of recitations, field and lab- 
oratory work, in the theory, use, and adjustments of the compass, level, and 
transit. The field work includes the prolongation of straight lines, determination 
of distances, angles, areas, boundaries, corners, and exercises in leveling, etc. 
Maps are made from the field notes. One recitation and two field credits per week, 
first term. Required of Sophomores in Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. 


II. Topographic Surveying.—A study is made of the theory and use of the 
plane table, and of the transit and stadia in making topographic surveys. A 
complete topographic survey based on a system of triangulation is made, in- 
cluding the completion of a map. One recitation and two field credits per week, 
second term. Required of Sophomores in Civil Engineering. 


III a. Railroad Engineering.—The work consists of a reconnoissance, a pre- 
liminary and a location survey of a short line of railroad, for the purpose of giving 
the student sufficient work to familiarize him with the methods in actual practice. 
A set of notes is kept by each student, from which a map, a profile, and estimates 
are made. <A study is also made of the properties of curves, switches, frogs, 
turnouts, and the spiral, and the methods of locating these in the field. Five 
credits per week, divided between field and recitation as seems advisable, first term. 
Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. 


III b. Railroad Engineering.—The principles of economic railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance; railway appliances, ballast, and roadbed, culverts and 
trestles, turnouts, sidings, yards, terminals, signaling, locomotive and grade 
problems, betterment surveys, etc. Three recitation credits per week, second term, 
Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. 


IV. Graphic Statics.—Instruction is given in graphic statics and its appli- 
cation in the design of simple framed structures. Two recitation credits per 
week, first term. Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. 


V. Roads and Pavements.—The theoretical work of this course consists of a 
discussion of the principles and details involved in the location, construction and 
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maintenance of earth, gravel, and macadam roads, together with a discussion of 
the methods of construction, durability, maintenance, and assessment of cost of 
the various kinds of pavements used on city streets. The field work consists in 
the construction of a gravel or macadam road on the college grounds. Three 
recitation credits and one field credit per week, second term. Required of Juniors in 
Civil Engineering. 


VI. Bridge Details ——The work in this course consists in making a tracing 
of a shop drawing, estimating the weight and determining the efficiency of the 
various members of a highway bridge. Two laboratory credits per week, first term. 
Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


VII. Bridge Analysis.—Instruction is given in the computation of stresses in 
the various types of bridges by graphical and algebraic methods under different 
conditions of loading. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Required of 
Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


VIII. Bridge Design.—The student designs a plate girder and a bridge, 
makes the shop details, and a set of working drawings. Three laboratory credits 
per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


IX. Masonry Construction.—This course deals with the materials of masonry, 
including brick, stone, lime, and cement; the theory of masonry structures, 
including foundations for buildings, bridges, and piers; the construction of retain- 
ing walls, culverts, bridge abutments; masonry dams and arches. The student 
is directed to important articles in the current literature of the subject, and 
a systematic and thorough laboratory course on cement testing is given. Two 
recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of Seniors 
in Civil Engineering. 


X. Reinforced Concrete—A study is made of the principles of mechanics 
underlying the design of reinforced concrete. Working stresses and economical 
proportions are considered, also the application of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion to building construction, arches, retaining walls, dams, and miscellaneous 
structures. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors 
in Civil Engineering. 


XI. Sewerage.—A discussion of the separate and combined systems of sewers; 
relation of rainfall to storm-water flow; hydraulics of sewers; removal of house 
sewage; the design and construction of sewers and method of sewage disposal. 
Two recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


XII. Water Supply.—A discussion of the quantity of water required, sources 
of supply, flow of streams, and of ground water. Instruction is also given in the 
general arrangement of waterworks, loss of head in flow of water through pipes, 
stresses in dams and water towers. Works for the purification and distribution 
of water are discussed, including reservoirs, settling basins, pumping machinery, 
etc. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil 
Engineering. 


XIII. Tunneling.—A study of the methods of making tunnel surveys and 
of the modern methods employed in tunnel construction. One recitation credit 
per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 
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XIV. Contracts and Specifications.—A study of the fundamental principles 
of the law of contracts, and their application to engineering work. Two recitation 
credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


XV. Assigned Work.—With the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
ment, the student elects three hours’ work in the Senior year. This may be 
research, thesis, or recitation and laboratory work, depending upon the qualifi- 
cations of the student. Three credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 

XVI. Vacation Reading.—Systematic reading during vacations on some 
topic assigned by the head of this department. 


XVII. Metal Structures.—The graphical determination of stresses in steel 
mill buildings. One laboratory credit per week, second term, Elective for Seniors 
in Civil Engineering. 

XVIII. Irrigation Engineering —This includes a study of the impounding, 
diverting, flow, and measurement of water, quantity required, canals, canal works, 
storage reservoirs, waterways, etc. Three recitation credits per week, first term. 
Elective for Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


English. 
Composition, Rhetoric, and Literature. 
PROFESSOR BOARDMAN AND PROFESSOR CHURCHILL. 


The English department offers subjects in literature and in rhetoric 
and composition, both written and oral. The required work extends 
over the first three years and twelve weeks of the Senior year. An 
elective course in literature is provided for Juniors and Seniors. 
Both literature and composition courses place emphasis on the prac- 
tical and the contemporary phases of the work. 

The library is an important factor in the work of the department, 
as it contains some twelve hundred volumes of representative English 
and American literature. 


Subjects in Literature. 


PROFESSOR BOARDMAN. 


IV. Modern Essays.—Study of representative essays of England and America 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. Four recitation credits per week, first term. Re- 
quired of Juniors in all courses. 

V. Shakspere.—A course in appreciation, including lectures on the life of 
Shakspere, reading of several plays, and careful study of three plays. Four 
recitation credits per week, last twelve weeks of the second term. Required of Seniors 
in all courses. 


D.. 
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VII. The English Novel.—Study of the development and technique of the 
novel in England. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Elective as an 
extra for Juniors and Seniors, with credit in Applied Science and Home Economics 
courses. 


Rhetoric and Composition. 


PROFESSOR CHURCHILL. 


I. Rhetoric and Composition.—Outlines of rhetorical theory, study of models: 
illustrating the various literary forms, exercises, weekly themes. Three recitation 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Freshmen in all courses. 


II. Newspaper Work.—The technique of structure and style as applied to 
newspaper methods. Daily practice; special emphasis on editorial paragraph 
writing, based on the study of current events. One recitation credit per week, first 
term. Required of Sophomores in all courses. 


III. Argumentation.—Theory and Practice. Training in the principles of 
brief- drawing; weekly practice in extemporaneous speaking and debating. Two 
recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Sophomores in all courses. 


VIII. Interpretive Reading.—Training in the fundamental principles of pro- 
nunciation, articulation, emphasis, inflection, phrasing, quality, force, pitch, 
rhythm. Besides the ultimate practical purpose, this course is intended to give 
the necessary preparation for effective public speaking in the courses in debate 
and oratory during the Junior and Senior years. One recitation credit per week, 
first term. Required of Sophomores in all courses. 


IX. Debating.—Instruction and practice in the art of debate. One recitation 
credit per week, throughout the year. Required of Juniors in all courses. 


X. Oratorical Writing and Extemporaneous Speaking.—Critical study of 
representative English and American orations as models; weekly practice in 


extemporaneous speaking and in the technique of oratorical writing. Criticism | 
on the construction of one long oration. One recitation credit per week, throughout - 


the year. Required of Seniors in all courses. 


A. Elementary English.—Composition, oral expression, assigned reading. 
Five recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course 
Students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, first year. 


B. Elementary English.—A continuation of A, including, also, some instruc- 
tion in civics and economics. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. 
Required of Short-Course students in Domestic Science, second year. 


Geology and Mineralogy. 
DR.. LEIGHTON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SMITH. 


GroLocy.—Under this subject historical geology is considered in 
outline, attention being given, also, to those phases of dynamical 
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and structural geology which are particularly important. Special 
attention is given to rock weathering and soil formation, and to 
those characteristics of rocks which are of chief importance in con- 
nection with road coustruction. 


DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—A short course dealing with the 
elements of crystallography is given, together with the physical and 
chemical characteristics of minerals, especially that of rock-making 
minerals composing our soils. Laboratory work in blowpipe analysis 
and physical determination of minerals follows the crystallography. 


Subjects. 
I. Geology.—Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors 
in Civil Engineering and Sophomores in Agriculture. 


II. Mineralogy.—See Chemistry XI. 


History. 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS, PROFESSOR CHURCHILL, MISS MYRICK. 


I. Social, Economic, and Industrial History of the United States.—Four 
recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in all courses. 


II. Government and Politics in the United States.—Four recitation credits 
per week, first term, last six weeks; and second term, first six weeks. Required of 
Seniors in all courses. 


A. English History. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. 
Required of students in Domestic Science, second year. 


Mathematics. 
PROFESSOR TYLER, MR. BILLS. 


The work in this department covers two distinct phases of mathe- 
matical training: the college and the short-course instruction. 
Throughout the regular college work, emphasis is laid both on the 
theory and direct application of the different subjects to the problems 
of engineering and agriculture. An attempt is made to present a 
working knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and bookkeeping, to short- 
course students. 


Subjects. 


I. Higher Algebra.—Five recitation credits per week, nine weeks, first term, 
Required of all Freshmen. Professor Tyler. 
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II. Trigonometry.—Five recitation credits per week, nine weeks, first term. 
Required of all Freshmen. Professor Tyler. 


VIII. a. Analytics.—Five recitation credits per week, second term. Required of 
Freshmen in Engineering. Professor Tyler, Mr. Bills. 


VIII. b. Analysis.—Five recitation credits per week, second term. Required of 
Freshmen in Applied Science. 


X. Calculus.—Five recitation credits per week, last fourteen weeks, first term- 
Required of Sophomores in Engineering. Professor Tyler. 


XI. Calculus (completed).—Five recitation credits per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in Engineering. Professor Tyler. 


XII. University Algebra.—Three recitation credits per week, first term. Elec- 
tive for Freshmen. 


XIII. Practical Computations.—Three recitation credits per week, second term. 
Elective for Freshmen. 


XIV. Spherical Trigonometry.—One recitation, first term. Elective as an extra. 
XV. Solid Analytics.—One recitation, second term. Elective as an extra. 


G. Bookkeeping.—Four recitation credits per week, first term. Required of 
Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year; in Domestic Science, first year. 
Mr. Bills. 


H. Algebra.—Five recitation credits per week, second term. Required of students 
in Short-Course Engineering, second year, and in Domestic Science, second term, 
second year. Mr. Bills. | 


Military Science and Tactics. 


CAPTAIN DOVE. 


All male students are required to attend exercises in military in- 
struction during their attendance at the college, unless excused by 
reason of physical disability. They may, however, be excused after 
service during four collegiate years. Credit is given for this work 
on the same basis and under the same regulations as in other depart- 
ments. : 

The war department furnishes for use in this instruction United 
States magazine rifles (Krag-Jorgensen pattern), swords, equip- 
ments, and ammunition for target practice. The cadets are organized 
this year into a battalion of three companies of infantry and band. 
Theoretical instruction is given by means of lectures and recitations, 
and practical instruction by means of infantry drills in the school of 
the squad, the company, and the battalion. The aim of these 
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military exercises is to improve the physique, to inculcate the habit of 
prompt and cheerful obedience and courtesy to rightfully constituted ` 
authority, to exercise an elevating influence on the conduct of the - 
corps of cadets, and as far as possible to qualify students who take 
the military course to be company officers of infantry, volunteers or 
militia, if necessary. 

Competitive drills may be held annually between the companies of 
the battalion. The name of the best drilled company and its com- 
mander is placed on the battalion colors. | 

The names of such students of the graduating class each year as 
have shown special aptitude for military service will be reported to 
the Adjutant General of the Army and also to the Adjutant General 
of the State. 

All students in the military department are required i supply 
themselves, through the commandant, with the prescribed uniform, 
which consists of dark blue blouse, cap and trousers, white collar and 
white gloves, military pattern, and black shoes; the insignia of 
rank of officers and non-commissioned officers to conform to that of 
the infantry, United States Army. 

Uniforms must be worn at all ceremonies, drills, and other forms of 
practical instruction. 


Subjects. 


I. Practical Instruction—(a) Infantry Drill Regulations, including the 
school of the squad, of the company, and of the battalion. Ceremonies and 
Inspections. (b) Small Arms Firing Manual. Sighting drills, position and 
aiming drills, gallery practice, estimating distance. (c) Field Service Regula- 


- tions. Orders, advance guards, flank guards, rear guards, outposts, patrolling, and 


marches and camping whenever possible. (d) Manual of Guard Duty. Two 
exercises of one hour each per week, counting as one credit, throughout the year. 
Required of all the command. 


Il. Theoretical Instruction.—United States Infantry Drill Regulations. 
Small Arms Firing Regulations. Manual of Guard Duty. Field Service Regu- 
lations of United States Army. One recitation credit per week, last nine weeks of 
first term and first nine weeks of second term. Required of all Freshmen. 


111. Theoretical Instruction.—United States Infantry Drill Regulations, 
Small Arms Firing Regulations, Manual of Guard Duty, Field Service Regulations 
of the United States Army, instruction in the preparation of reports, returns, 


orders, etc., in the method of correspondence, and, in general, in the duties of ` 


company and battalion officers. One recitation credit per week, first nine weeks of 
first term, and first nine weeks of second term. Required of all commissioned officers. — 
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Modern Languages. 


MISS MYRICK. 

va FRENCH. 

i I. Elementary French.—Grammar, dictation, conversation, reading of easy 
E prose and poetry. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. 


4 II. Reading of intermediate texts, composition, conversation, selections 
s from Hugo’s Les Misérables or similar work. Three recitation credits per week, 
throughout the year, 


k II. Scientific and Classical French.—Three recitation credits per week through- 
E. out the year. Elective for students who have taken I and II or their equivalents. 


IV. Scientific French.—From three to five recitation credits, first term; Fresh-. 
man year. Elective for Freshmen. 


GERMAN. > 


I. Elementary German.—Grammar, dictation, conversation, reading of easy 
prose and poetry. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Freshmen who do not offer German for entrance. 


II. Reading of texts portraying German life and institutions, composition, 
conversation. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Sophomores in Agriculture, Applied Science, Home Economics, and Chemical 
Engineering. 


III. Scientific German.—Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. 
Elective for students who have taken I and II or their equivalents. — 


IV. Scientific German.—From three to five recitation credits jr week, first: 
term; Freshman year. Elective for Freshmen. 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


I. Elementary Spanish or Italian.—Three recitation credits per week, first or 
second term. Elective. 


3 Physics. 
PROFESSOR DICKINSON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CLOKE. 


The instruction given in ihis departament 1s intended to acquaint 
the students with the fundamental concepts of physical science. 
The work will be as broad as is consistent with the time and needs 
of the students. eae, a 


11 
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This department is equipped with vernier and micrometer calipers, 
micrometer microscopes, comparator, dividing engine, cathetometer, 
simple and compound pendulums, and balances for exact measure- 
ments in mechanics. It has also apparatus for determining the 
coefficient of linear expansion and for the determination of specific 
and latent heats, a weight thermometer apparatus for determining 
the density of liquids and solids, a thermo-couple for direct deter- 
mination of temperatures up to 1650° C., Melloni’s apparatus for 
investigation in radiant heat, and apparatus for determining the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 

In light, the laboratory is equipped to carry on the usual college 
work. The department has apparatus for finding the focal length of 
lenses and mirrors; a Pulfrich refractometer; spectrometers; an inter- 
ferometer (Institute of Technology patterns); photometer; total 
reflectometer; and many smaller instruments, including simple and 
compound microscopes. The greater part of the above listed appara- 
tus is new, having been recently purchased of foreign makers. 

The laboratory for exact measurements in electricity and magnet- 
ism is also fitted up with new apparatus recently purchased of the 
Leeds and Northup Company of Philadelphia, and among other 
instruments are several types of D’Arsonval galvanometers; Wheat- 
stone bridges, slide wire and post office patterns; standard cells 
(Clark and Weston types) ; standards of resistance, capacity, and self- 
induction; magnetometers; voltameters; and many smaller instru- 
ments sufficient to carry on the usual college work in electrical meas- 
urements. For advanced electrical measurements the department 
is provided with Weston and Thompson ammeters, and voltmeters 
with both low and high ranges, wattmeters, a Leeds and Northup 
alternating and direct current comparator. 

In the subject of sound the department is provided with apparatus 
for the determination of wave-length, pitch, frequency, etc. 


Subjects. 


I. Descriptive Physics.—A course designed for students in Agriculture. 
Considerable time is given to the discussion of the principles of mechanics as 
applied to farm machinery. The course furnishes an excellent foundation for 
further work in agricultural physics. Five recitation credits per week, second 
term. Required of Sophomores in Agriculture and Home Economics. Assistant 
Professor Cloke. 


f 
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II. General Physics.—A mathematical treatment of the subject. Four 
recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of all Sophomores in 
Engineering and Apphed Science. Professor Dickinson. 


III. Laboratory Physics.—A course in physical measurements intended to 
teach students methods and to form a basis for future engineering work. The 
calculation of results will be given special attention. One and one-half laboratory 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Sophomores in Engineering and 
Applied Science. Assistant Professor Cloke. 


IV. Electrical Measurements.—A course of lectures treating of the theory 
and manipulation of electrical measuring instruments. One recitation credit per 
week, first term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dick- 
inson. 

V. Electrical Measurements Laboratory.—Direct-current measurements, 
resistance, potential current, magnetic properties of iron and steel, calibration 
of direct-current instruments. One and one-half laboratory credits per week, first 
term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering. Assistant Professor Cloke. 


VI. Principles of Illumination.—A study of different sources of light, the 
measurements of candle power, and the principles of illuminating engineering. 
One recitation credit and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term 
Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering. Assistant Professor Cloke. 


Physical Training. 
MISS HARRALL. 


All women students are required to attend the gymnasium exer- 
cises. These are designed to improve the general health of the young 
women and to train them in agility, poise and general gracefulness, 
and to develop alertness and a ready response to any order or request. 
The exercises are confined to the lighter work of a gymnasium be- 
cause of a lack of other equipment. 


I. Marching; free arm exercises; wand and dumb-bell exercises; Indian club 
swinging; aesthetic dancing. One laboratory credit per week, throughout the year. 
Required of all womèn students. 


Woodwork. 


MR. T. C. RODMAN, 


H. Farm Buildings.—A practical course in the planning of farm structures, 
estimating quantities of material required, and costs. One shop credit per week, 
second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. 


I. Shopwork.—Woodworking at the bench and lathe. One and one-half shop 


credits per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, 
first year. 
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Zoology. 
PROFESSOR BARLOW. 


The work in this department is designed to meet the needs of 
two classes of students, those who are interested in the economic 
aspect of animal life and those who purpose to become teachers. 
To meet the needs of the first class, subjects are given which are 
planned to call attention to the economic importance of the different 
orders. Much time is allotted to entomology, and in this subject 
special attention is given to injurious species. For those who are 
to be teachers, a thorough training is given in the morphology and 
classification of animals as a preparation for the more special subjects 
that follow. In these, attention is directed to the habits and relations 
of animals, which are studied both in the field and laboratory. 

The laboratory is equipped with a series of charts, valuable models, 
and many mounted skeletons. The Rhode Island birds are repre- 
sented by mounted specimens of practically every species; fishes; 
reptiles, and batrachians, by alcoholic preparations. The collection 
of insects, begun recently, now fills about one hundred cases, and is 
being steadily increased. Each student is given the use of compound 
and dissecting microscopes. The necessary instruments for labora- 
tory work can be procured at small cost at the college store. 


Subjects. 


I. General Zoólogy.—.Discussion of the more important laws of biology and 
the dissection of representatives of the more important Phyla. Two laboratory 
and two recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Sophomores in Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, and Applied Science. 


II. General Zoólogy.—Special attention is given to the relation of animals 
to their surroundings. Two laboratory credits and one recitation credit per week, 
second term. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. 


III. Physiology.—The physiology of the higher mammals. One laboratory 
and three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Sophomores in 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Applied Science. 


IV. Economic Entomology.—One laboratory and three recitation credits per 
week, second term. Option for Juniors in Agriculture and Applied Science. 


V. General Entomology.—Two laboratory credits and one recitation credit per 


_ week, first term; two recitation and two laboratory credits per week, arcane term. 


Option for Seniors in Applied Science. 
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VI. Systematic Entomology.—Three or five laboratory credits per week, through- 
out the year. Elective for those who are taking or have taken Zoólogy V. 


VII. Vertebrate Anatomy.—Three laboratory credits per week, first term. 
Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Option for Juniors in Applied Science. 


VIII. Histology and Embryology.—T hree laboratory and two recitation credits 
per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Option for 
Juniors in Applied Science. 


IX. Methods in Nature Study.—Bird life, habits of insects, aquaria. One 
and one-half laboratory or field credits per week, second term. Elective. 


A. Elementary Zoólogy.—Deals with forms of economic importance. Three 
recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term. Required 
of Short-Course students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, first year. 
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Organizations. 


Athletic Association. 


ERROLD WIDE SORE. es a eke a Feb pees a ea ies President. 
a A a MA ee be Vice-President. 
PROPIO ARCO a is A Ss Treasurer. 


Agricultural Club. 


GEARR a ECO BOO es cia fa ds saa din, were EA Reece st dra President. 
Ny TEAM DWI ANDERSON. SSG ob oe es reer cee ete a O Vice-President. 
Pearce Burner A IAN CR Mes SRE a eras Secretary. 
MYRON ANGELL HAWKINS.........:..... E ee EEN NNN oe ee Treasurer. 


eer Pe At O aa dk Re ne, ees Ba Re Ole bo eS President. 

TOA JAMES DODLESTER 2 io oda Vice-President. 

A A E O ed vg Aa Secretary. 

SEE AA ARA o td di awh ae ex eloe« Treasurer. 
Glee Club. 

A CARETO WRITER. a a as ets SS Li A Manager. 

A A o A A LA A E IN O Leader. 


We ALORS VOLVI IRON as IA A e A e Ad President. 
Dobora T DEARPORN ELRING > iia ran a A Secretary. 
TEOFADDOR WAI. ca a As PR Ee KAASE RIO e DN Treasurer. 


Student Council. 


Leroy Burerss NEWTON.. -s esei seoses oerte: NEPRI TFET Vice-President. — 
NORMAS HADRON DORDEN. co. i. 4 sinukanan asas Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Young Men's Christian Association. 
IA GN AA A A A President 
AMOS USER OTE ti ETA RETA RINA As Vice-President. 
meen VHC AS TENES A br PO ER Secretary. 
RRD WILELAM BRONNIE 2 tt E EA Treasurer. 
Young Women’s Christian Union. 
DOROTHY DEARBORN ELKINS.......... «oso 0 0..oomomo.m...... ss President. 
ESTER NICROLBON O I TN SERES ES LL 2000 AO PRO Vice-President. 
ADELAIDE GILBERT WATSON ic aa bow tt Secretary 
o E TE E TT A ee ec cee Treasurer 
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BATTALION ORGANIZATION, JANUARY, 1913, 


Commandant: 
WILBUR E. Dove, Captain, United States Army. 


CADET OFFICERS AND NON—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


‘Battalion. 
A e o Ute alee A O tent Pea JOHN L. SULLIVAN. 
First Lieutenant and AGAtant «oo. eS rr ra ba Oa JAMES H. Youna. 
Second Lieutenant, Quartermaster and Commissary............ JOHN W. Corr. 
E hss eae Sea Sahel Y O BENJAMIN COHEN. 
Carter antor E ea ee T PPOs ein vb ees Ga FRANK STECK. 
O AE rs A os Cte edly Shaky mis Lie A Sw WALTER R. TURNER. 
COOL DORADO a IN AT A GEORGE E. SLOCUM. 
Company A 
A A AL ARENA L T WiLLiam H. TuLzy. 
STA A is UN ARO, LARA AOS WILFRED C. MATTHEWS. 
A DOPE A A eo oe ed Rae eee wie Ry Sees EA WALDo REINER. 
RI OG Hig OS O T Henry E. Davis. 
Quartermaster Sergeant........... Le Bead IL IRA AN Leroy B. NEWTON. 
ARAS A TRIO ge Satan E DA Pa Ore rt ee NC HaroLpD W. BROWNING. 
IS E O A AO MiLTON H. Price. 
A A OE T A OL LeRoy A. WHITTAKER. 
A NN E RA int Oe iO Bs ous ow A RRE: WiLLiam E. Lewis. 
E A NS ETA A A ROA Norman H. BORDEN. 
EA E A T E N PE T E EE E JOHN BRECHIN. 
Company B. 
A AOE ERR E A ER E FRANK H. BRIDEN. 
A A E A a SA E AN WiLLriam H. WEBB. 
E TO la ir E E AAA eas JAMES R. Esty. 
Die PHORM A IAN OOO . . GEORGE H. BALDWIN. 
Chiariormaster SOTRORDO. ce: oeur drer erar ES na ai REUBEN C. BATES. 
A a 4 axles A E P T be T AE AOR FRANK H. BAXTER. 
A ra Wie A ENS A BA EARL C. WEBSTER. 
E aE r A O o A a NA Crepric H. COLLINS.. 
COMING SER E R E Re COATS PEERED EE FRED O. ASPINWALL. 
o A A O Le COLE RON IO Curtis W. GATES. 


A e nd OA eae A ES JOHN L. JACKOWITZ.. 
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Company C 
A A EE e A a eon IrvING C. MITcHELL. 
eRe RABALONBD Too i. rs Lee ce cine eae a RALPH I. ALEXANDER. 
Second Lieutenant......,........ ee RP Pansat EN Sew alee WiLLIaM F. REDDING. 
A TN A E E E HERBERT REINER. 
Quartermaster Sergeant... caa os as o E a LeRoy M. SHERWIN. 
A A E A E N E E as Lorenzo F. Kinney, Jr. 
A E Y AR AS O TE AA ae JOHN C. GLYNN 
E A ir REN E S N Myron W. FINCH. 
O aE L hd ERAS Rd arene thes JAMES H. ALDRED, 
A IR A er o er la E O ErroLL K. WILCOX 
EUAN MEENE E T E RA A TE EDWARD J. BOULESTER 
A HU O A aia E SAGE WILLIAM E. ANDERSON 
Band. 
Chief Musician (with rank of 2nd E s... -> > «CRAWFORD P. HART. 
A OLIVER H. STEDMAN. 
E PAIGE 5 RO TAAT EE RI e E SETH A. CALDWELL 
RMR rte earn hd tod wikis aig dt da Me a WALTER C. IRONS. 
AR TON E ISA RW oe ARTHUR L. REYNOLDS. 
CL NA SN E PE ASS A ART CHesTER W. Ruca. 
T EANA T N R E IA ALBERT C. HUNTER. 
E r cabe AA a A GS Aaa r A RA aN ALVAH G. WOODWARD 
A a UOUE E GEORGE M. LEWIS 
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Alumní Association. 


i f 


Cara Less Coogan, 1907.5 2. «<< earr CASTE vo nee . . President. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


RANDOLPH HAYWARD CARPENTER, 1910.............oo.oooo.... Vice-President, - 
New York City. 


JOHN RALEIGH DADRED, 1900... 0.0. nto.onocomes+haeen Secretary-Treasurer. 


| Executive Committee. 
Cocains, 1907 Joun R. Exprep, 1900 — 


C. L. 
R. H. CARPENTER, 1910 C. T. ARNOLD, 1894 - 


s NELLIE A. HARRALL, 1905. 
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Prizes and Honors. 


THe KINGSTON PRIZES 


The sum of sixty dollars offered by a friend of the college to encour- 
age literary work among the students, was divided in 1912 into three 
portions, providing a first prize of twenty-five dollars, a second of 
twenty, and a third of fifteen dollars, for the best essays submitted 
in a contest held in June, 1912. The awards were as follows : 


First PRIZE: 
Economic Aspects of Immigration, Aloy Soong. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
The Utilization of Peat, Carle Muzzy Bigelow. 


THIRD PRIZE:: 
The Lumiere Method of Color Photography, Lorenzo Foster Kinney, Jr. 


HONORS. 


Honors awarded Commencement Day, June 20, 1912: 


FINAL Honors FOR Four YEARS: 
Highest Honors—Henry Newell Barlow, Allae Cordelia Slater, Walter Doll. 
High Honors—Carle Muzzy Bigelow. 


SENIOR. JUNIOR. | 
Henry Newell Barlow, Marguerite White Elkins, 
George William Sherman, Jr., Susie Stanton Wood, 

Fred Allen Richmond, Dorothy Dearborn Elkins, 
Allae Cordelia Slater, Clarence Elmer Brett, 
Walter Doll, Irving Calvary Mitchell. 


Carle Muzzy Bigelow, 
Arthur John Patterson, 
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SOPHOMORE. 
Olive Nicholson, 
Lorenzo Foster Kinney, Jr., 
Harold William Browning, 
James Hilton Aldred, 
Helen Wheeler Ford, 
Myron Angell Hawkins, 
Sarah Alice Nicholson, 
Frederick Otto Aspinwall. 


FRESHMAN. 
Norman Harrison Borden, 
Wesley Clifton Miller, 
Joseph Elton Nichols, 
Henry Harrington Broadfoot, 
Curtis Walcott Gates. 


Degrees Conferred in 1912. 
Bachelor of Science. 


Henry Newell Barlow, 
Carle Muzzy Bigelow, 
Dorothy Walcott Caldwell, 
Philip Harrison Clarke, 


-Electra Henrietta Cobb, 


Walter Doll, 
Ethel Pierce Henderson, 
Annie Eliza Kenyon, 


Charles Herbert Larkin, 
Bertha May Nutting, 

Arthur John Patterson, 

Fred Allen Richmond, 

George William Sherman, Jr., 
-Allae Cordelia Slater, 

David Edmond Warner, Jr., 

Samuel C. Webster, Jr., 

William Joseph Whalen. 


Certificates Awarded in 1912. 


Two-Year Course in Domestic Science. 


Elizabeth Croucher, 
Helen Macy Tefit. 


Two-Year Course in Mechanic Arts. 


Samuel James Henderson. 
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Students. 
eS EA Sse 4 
Graduates. 
Caldwell, Dorothy Walcott (Rhode Island State College)............. Kingston.. 
Lichtenthaeler, Robert Arthur (Univ. of North Saroia) CIEGOS ay éte Kingston. 
Maynard, Leonard Andy (Wesleyan Univ.).......:......«««.«<...... Kingston. 
Beanrignt, Jobn Eldbright (Univ. Of Va.) ci. sok os sack ns oe 4 ie eee eee Kingston. 
Seniors. 
Aaner. AAD Irwin, Mooh., EDR, -sess cca ee Fe Uae Eak es NG eee Kingston. 
Aspinwall, Frederick Otto, Chem. Eng....... TPA Ea eee Pawtucket. 
A O LIV. AA E Providence. 
A AR NC A A Sie eh Kingston.. 
iden, Prank Harold, Moth. DE... uae i os as es aa ns ones Central Falls. 
or Sig ES SRD oF a os a ear arh AE EA aa g I A EEE Kingston. 
Congdon, Esther Loomis, Home EconN........-.........«. «o... ... Wakefield.. 
COIE MUDA NUDA, ADOL OE.. resa dao e An dea O oe OL ous East Greenwich. 
Elkins, Dorothy Dearborn, Home Econ..................... Amesbury, Mass. 
Elkins, Marguerite White, Home Econ...................... Amesbury, Mass. 
IN (PawiOrd, POCRNGIN, ABP. oo. seen cede eee vetoes ows Melville Station. 
A E North Scituate. 
CA A O MO a AT Central Falls. 
mitchell, Irving Calvary; Appl. Sci. ea eea e nen ea PADAR sere Kingston. 
Redding, William Francis, Elec. DE. .:.. «ccoo. Ve eas Meshanticut. 
purer, Waldo, Cav. JUDE +. as e e seks on Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reynolds, Arthur Leslie, Elec. Eng................ «<<... ... Providence. 
Slocum, George Edwin, Elec. Eng................... +... ..... Providence. 
A E A A A pee eee Kingston. 
umir: Walter Raymond, AppL Ol... ... uni oo e ees Johnston. 
Wiucox, Erroll Kenyon, Cry. Bing... o... USE ¿o a Norwich Town, Conn. 
Wood, Susie Stanton, Home eon... 35sec ce ees recia o e Slocum. 
Soung, James Hannibal, Appi Bei... 00... sees Dias A OO ay Kingston. 
Juniors. 

mired, James Hilton, Mech: Eng.. ici SET i Es el Ashton. 
Aacerson, Wiliam award, Agr... 6.35.10. Ss seb ees ye ete. Westerly.. 
Dawin 'COCOrgO Holana, MBE. oc. ira a IA E a aa Valley Falls. 
Daxter, Frank Howard, Mech. EOB. -oeei oc ccc vee th ile a eee a Kingston. 
Benn, Ropert Joni, Pace. EME: voici eke hae ees Paw vee ee Kingston. — 


Boulester, Edward James, Appl, Bei- enr cave ee ec cereus, Providence. 
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Browning, Harold William, Appl Bok. Jea sirae A Ses cea de, Matunuc. 
‘Caldwell, Seth Atherton, Mech. Eng................. «<<... .«... Woonsocket. 
Coluna Cedric Tamin Div. EE. 20.0 od Gan ss tiene wees bee OT y Berkeley. 
Connor; Thomas Rowley Cin ngs. ONEA deia ee A TAER Wakefield. 
DAE EE I CAE, aaien AE E Edgewood. 
Baty, dames Russell) Chom. Bogs. e sc ds ca a A OGA Slatersville. 
Finch; Myro Wititmarah, ÁS... io. ora as bee as NAO Providence. 
Ford, Helen Wheeler, Home Econ.................«...... North Easton, Mass. 
EAR EAS, ESTOD AUS A 0 rt tar a Providence. 
Jones, Caricton Walter, Civ. EE... cc. ostra sted ks da eo a oh Providence. 
Karmann, Hermana Harry, Civ. Bing. ocio Providence. 
Minney, Lorense Foster, Jr., Appi. BOL... cosmos a 4c 0s: ae HRS aly ao Kingston. 
Micholson, Olive, Home Eon. “ocio. os ovis kg Ses baw ces eevee Pawtucket. 
icholson, Sarah Alice. Home EGOR. ......0c06 5 6 ca ens ans wine rentes Pawtucket. 
Romeor Enea. Home Boon. 0.000. 0500. 0. . ob cig ean la, 3 BROOK SRN 
A A IEA EN Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AAT TE la SEU Te A Westerly. 
“afford, Edith Marie, Home Econ................o.oooooco. Lancaster, Mass. 
PNRM, MM A A Canton, China. 
Stedmen, Oliver Hazard, Elec. Eng... .. 20... . eco. eu nied sive eek a oe Peace Dale. 
Suman, sont doo. Mech.. EME... ce os se vo vin NEE E E Ds Lonsdale. 
AA E MD RA IE Woonsocket. 
A William Honey, ADDE Bad... cc ada Peace Dale. 
Tarner, Harvey, Robert, Civ. EM. o io ce ra be a Providence. 
Watson, Adelaide Gilbert, Home EcoOD...........o.oooooommo om... Peace Dale. 
We Cada. illa Harry; Elle BEBE a RA Howard. 
RAMO A AL A Providence. 
Wiittaker, Leroy Allen, Elec. Eng... oo... oo i ee Sh a eee Central Falls. 
‘Toung, aawin Olney, Ele. Bu: occ osc oes ils a ws East Greenwich. 
Sophomores. 
Allenson, Clifford Arnold, Elec. Eng. -s.a oe 6 sens. east shee be Central Falls. 
Barney, Raymond Livingston, Appl. Scl......................... Providence. 
Beit, Robert William, Chem. Eng. S... . ccsd.iiwshtaawiews J a Kingston. 
Borden, Norman Harrison, Chem. Eng................o.«....... Providence. 
DISPO. Fabi. Mech. ME. is ass 4 00s ss eee as iste Bristol. 
Broadfoot, Henry Harrington, Chem. Eng............. <<... «<<... Westerly. 
Brownell, Kenneth Allen, Chem. Eng............. +... «<<... .... Adamsville. 
CORE; EMUP Royal Dies. DO: + re a eho ewe deem ne he Kingston. 
Coloma, Cart Lafayette, Agr! oi eis fakes ced eed e Orange, Mass. 
Donovan, Lillian Marguerite, Appl. Sel..............c.0oooooooc.. Westerly. 
Flaherty, Eugene Joseph, Elec. Eng................... North Attleboro, Mass. 
‘Gates, Curtis Wolcott, Chem. Eng....................... New London, Conn. 
AE, JODE Cr, AGP... dr oie es icc os oe Role enlaces New London, Conn. 
‘Saray, Jeo taxon, Home BODA... .. os... oA e od Mone Allenton. 


Sette Oem Ree O O a4 Seats hana debe Pee 
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Harding, Ada LaPlace, Home Econ............... «oe... .... .. Lyme, Conn. 
Hara, Leon Irving, Chem. of... sarare poo Bryantville, Mass.. 
Midi, dove. Carlton, Appl Sl: cai aaa oh GSS Phenix. 
Hunter, Albert Clayton, Appl. Bolou idas an Gah Seis vw East Providence. 
Jackowils, John Louis, APpl. BO... onside ey eves pee ade Kast Providence. 
Beth, Lawrence Puller, Agr. soc ic bse eee e ss Brockton, Mass. 
Belly; Henry: Clinton, Civ: Bug. co ce bo i ado Nayatt. 
Kivim -Aired Patrick, Elec: Ming.) ccs oe ms bce ei eee Be RS Kingston. 
Lennox, Frank Joseph, Chem. EDE. sirai kei ac eo bad SER A Woonsocket. 
E A Agr... . oc. wana IA East Providence. 
Matthews, Wilfred Chipman, Elec. Eng.....................4... Providence. 
McIntosh, Albert Edward, Civ. Eng............... id ds Providence.. 
Biever, Prank Harry, Elec. Bog: ..... 06 leew bed? s ds Kingston. — 
Miller, Weasley Clifton, Elec. Hing... . << ooo. moon. tia ee DS Providence. 
Mowry; Harold Conrad; Civ. EE. o. cocino oes wales North Scituate. 
Newton, Leroy Burgess, Civ. EDg.....cooomoosc vida. Sa wel West Barrington. 
Nichols, Joseph Elton, Mech. EDg...........¿.. oc... «0» Woonsocket. 
Nordquist, Harry Oscar Valdemar, Civ. Eng...................... Providence. 
eer. Aceh ene (A ee. os on nies BEd phe heed ee Kingston. 
ER A wks Sen ween cea See Providence. 
muse (heater Warren, CIT CEDE... <.oocoo. coco od Dai a Brocton, N. Y. 
OL. WE ASE CUT TROP ios 6 Goin bes bo Pay DS Ipswich, Mass. 
Sea Joseph Francis, Klee. OE... vi... soo aioe sea ex Valley Falls. 
Spofford, William Preston, Mech. Eng................ We Lees Providence. 
Taper) Prank edward, Eke hae... ........ 2o0.eebebiaell eee Slatersville. 
Wales, Wilfred Nichols, Mech. Eng..................0.0044. Groveland, Mass. 
ATs Aaro Me Be cy ÁRT 0 ide a ts OA South Milford, Mass. 
Woodward, Alvan Gray, Elec. EdE....... ic cc cc Wales ias Wakefield. 
Freshmen. 
Albro, Roland Gould, Eng........ a Rs ee ee Peace Dale. 
O LEA AE RO CEI See Georgiaville. 
as EAS TA o a an TE «SENG te AR Pawtucket. , 
Allenson, Chester Williams, Elec. Eng...............¿......... Central Falls. — 
A RE A A Siege Newport.. 
Babbitt, Walker Edmands, Mech. Eng...................... _. Spencer, Mass.. 
Brigham, Wesley Crowell, Eng.............. paren aude aul he la Pawtucket.. 
Burr, Dorothy Isabelle, Home Econ... saaana aia a a e East Providence. 
Carleton, Everett Augustus, ÁgT............ «ooo... aS Greenwood, Mass.. 
ChantleA / Ambrose. Royle, Naw... ..¿i0or. aran ease. da liad Pawtucket.. 
Clarke, Helena Frances, Appl. Sel. oo.) seus es a se Ue ae ween East Greenwich. | 
SORE PERE UI sa ole a BK nk e sass os ews a Providence. 
rea, Sauer MAIN, FONG a RA doe as Providence. 
Cura ramita May, Home Boon... ccs oe bie he da ea ROSS dd eS Pawtucket.. 
inicias Maney Bates” OE. eee a saves pce bhp dd 9% hte Wa. ea Pawtucket. 
Datson, Olive Marguerite, Home Econ..........5......... PAZ Westerly... 


TARERTODkD, Wired R. Bag. es oo oe kd ec bad sel dl Wakefield... 
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En Robert Alini Eng. A re PS a TA Newport. 
Duron, -Frank Aloysius, Eng. (0.0. Pes TI AR, Woonsocket. 
Fed Erast Goorge, Eng in a a A NT Providence. 
Tiaro: Ruth- Ellen, Home Keon... oi... 5 6. nee Ue Baltimore, Md. 
Fue Dia Dios, AE on es es ne. TAAT Brockton, Mass. 
Freeman, Tihom Witham, Bae «5 o eera cocine I T N Newport. 
‘Glasheen, Ralph Earle, Eng......... A EL E a) Brockton, Mass. 
Goddard, Prankin Perry, UE e osc eka A a A Newport. 
E Greorge Garner, EN, AA A A Providence 
A a A AS A s She a gee ba ee Arlington 
Hana Conton Dexter) DOE soeia a A hae Sa Pawtucket. 
Hayward, Kenneth Chase, Eng..............«...........- South Easton, Mass. 
Henninger, Roswell Woodward, Agr.................-...... Williamsport, Pa. 
Plenty; James Miray, TUBE. ¿eo ceoriin en tg hs PU LE BE Stonington, Conn. 
IIED OOO. Mi ok es cs ecg BIER IR a a bet ee es Providence. 
Holley, Leonard Stanley, Agr... ..05.. 00.0. Vee AAA 55 Peace Dale. 
Hoxsie, Annie Sarah, Home con. 0.6.65. ea eee dr Canonchet. 
aks Bobert Charles SEDE. A ASA O i aad Pawtucket. 
Lagerstedt, Seth Frederick Hadley, Agr.....................- Brockton, Mass. 
Laity, Howard Mexwell)) Eng... 6.066 ces see ce ie Pe MET Wakefield. 
Teen; Ranne Daboock AL. reiese ene Se eye raaa wes Providence. 
Raoul, a A AA 5 oes ks BS os es Bea a Chester, Mass. 
Longton, Robert Thomas, Engi- seces 1.<... piensos is Brockton, Mass. 
Dueto? George Exile, EOL. io ic o a a SRP a ERA Woonsocket. 
Mailloux, Leonard Hormisdas, Eng ..............«« <<... «<<... Woonsocket. 
MeCormick; John Lawrence, Eng. ..... «oo. Oi eS Glendale. 
EME O Ss ee O A Cranston. 
MeGil Joseph Edwin, Ming. sicarios a da a Woonsocket. 
Medbery, Henry EXA, ANP in Ae East Providence. - 
Milnes, Charles Irving, DE... ¿acosa sr nas vane Providence. 
Morrison, Fhilip William, Jr AOE. ccs is Dold ee oboe eos Greenwood, Mass. 
Mimose Henry Dodge, Amr... «dickies ss seis cinco des Pe Oe Campello, Mass. 
‘O’Byrne, Christopher James, Eng.............. «<<<... ... Brockton, Mass. 
Palmer; Theodore Andrew, Agr... ns.5.5 6 sv cies ccc ce rs as Hope Valley. 
Parker, Clarence Howard, Eng.............. «<<. 2. MEM. Brockton, Mass. 
PO O E E a E N a POP EET Wakefield. 
O EA O E a A AAR Panama, Panama. 
Randall, Bertha Adelaide, Home Econ. . cu. csa Wion A A eee Providence, 
Esadally Phineas. Munsell, Jr., Bang. iss ssa rh t IDAS a Westerly. 
Redfern, Ernest Elmer, Eng............... gna Bea ARE AN Woonsocket. 
Rose, Elizabeth Marie, Home Econ................ t Eka n eee Wakefield. 
Rowell, Hower Ranson, ASE ia ois vo a S A Groveland, Mass. 
OO o Res Soa ree ey eee aS OE SN Providence. 
SeitertoCharles Edward, Eng.. 6. oie. os ects seas vey eee EA OU Chepachet. 
naman: Prati ©. DE - Goens e ad a da MAS PA Newport. 
Short, Carleton Webb, Eng................ pen else Lp ane East Providence. 
slota Kenneth Matteson, EME... 6.4 UU e Central Falls. 


tote Harold Burin, DE. 00000000 ves a ee rss O Brockton, Mass. 
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Hedman) Wiliam Ferh Eng. A ds Ms Wakefield. 
Steere, Edith Tinkham; Home Econ................5.. 0.050050. Providence. 
Sulliras. Daniel Loo EOE. ia Es A a Rd Providence. 
Sweet, Russell Herndon, Civ. Eng... oi. cres rer TEA E ode... Wakefield. 
Tillinghast, Harold Webster, Eng... iiion aa East Greenwich. 
Victory, Thomas Francis, Eng................ pier.) AAA AAA el Warren. 
a O E IR NT IA Anthony. 
A A, IE a AS ws East Greenwich. 
UTA Vot Case: OR. jos A AD AA See Bristol. 
Irregular. 
Diodes, Wham Bart, Moh EME... ocio. dao ea Providence. 
O A a A OAA Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goddard, Archie Coggeshall, Ágr......... A A ds O Newport. 
GIOTTO, Trea POB: Agro E A A gd Pa Kingston. 
A a MANE AA A A Kingston. 
A A A A A a devs -. West Kingston. 
poerwin, Leroy Merton. Agri fs iki a aed was 0% ‘ali EA Kingston. 
TANAKA, EMANO ARPA a dod 2 wo vere 4 ees Attleboro, Mass. 
Westin, Richard! Ward, AT. sou. cc ba toa West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Two-Year Course. 


muen, Harriet Badlong; Dom. Sel... coa oe a ew a Providence. 
mrad! «Doris DeVheger; Dom. Bel. 60... AAA A, Washington. 
DEDOS, AIDOT SALW EME: ¿cra wae wee AR Peace Dale. 
Pree,  TROMÁS Prandi ERE 6a. hoc es cay Bak oe a dw ew eee ee Providence. 
os CAE io. i a A es Serene) ee Woonsocket. 
MORAY, | VATE ABOUT RRR is Packed Ma eae’ dae eae Woonsocket. 
CERP Wiis Janes: Agr... colle. oe ae eee TA Slecum. 
Snappel, Henry Browning, Agr... .. 2.0.65 is beds seed Saunderstown. 
Beenie, Kenneth Ros, ÁS... eek de hs SPR ee ees as TERS. Newport. 
ePIC’, SOI AGUE RET A a e AA A E Newport. 
IL EAE MIGHT AN. O Newport. 
OMS, JOB TL. ARE o a da Gale Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RA A A A NN Epping, N. H. 
PE Y HAI OROI AB: 2 de rra eed TT amet See oe. Newport. 
a A RN A A hy ees te Pe BO Milford, Mass. 
A E A A ON Pawtucket. 
Hubbard, Allene Frances, Dom: Sei. Aeaee «csv son a tine be a Woonsocket. 
ers, OCTANE CARE ic E ace ea aa aaa West Kingston. 
MENOR, Evan Beauniont, Tone. 0:00 lcs be ti Woonsocket. 
eee SARE SOOPER AGE. 0000 405 ARA ENE ieee n Providence. 
NIGRA FANG, “ADP. Sconce 1.4 Vale ere ee dare RT, Wakefield. 
mevonnell,. Elbert Lowene, Agr... 6s. ce case's ued bed week Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ML. Michael Joseph, OE... ica e ada dias Providence. 
Parsons, John Hayward, Mech: Eng. 2. 2200 ae eee. . Kingston. 


13 


a 
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Peper, Gordon Ween: Age sos.) o rr ES o HNN Conimicut. 
Shedd, Clarke Henry, AMENA AE East Providence. 
Suit Horard Erastus, EME. ois erresa abro bp OA a ek AI Lee, Mass. 
‘Fenner, “Edmund Johnsen, Apr... 5.52 Nidos LA ea Carolina. 
A rene RO, PONS IA AS ee OL ANa Providence. 
Tourgee, Wihan Lester, Chem... «co... ¡np Peace Dale. 
-Waller, Mary Robinson, Dom. Bel..........<...oo.oooo.ooo... Washington, D. C. 
AE DOTS. A A e West Kingston. | 
Weir, Millie Elizabeth, Dom. Sel. .....<... «<< un denon West Kingston. 
IAE oe A WE SES a aie toe Attleboro, Mass. 
Poultry-Keeping. 
Aspland, A Ae RS iw ices Rigi tee Ree ES lr tale e eds Pawtucket. 
Broadbent, Thomas Genres Ce ee SS A en tee Pawtucket. 
pee. Alert WS. © icc ois as oa a ee ee lisa de Providence. 
AA oe E T North White Plains, N. Y. 
CL is e ada a A Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
E A A O Oe a td: Hulett's Landing, N. Y. 
o EE E rs a A T Washington, D.C. 
Pith O A O als HO Ee Clg NA East Orange, N. J. 
Testes Mire. Pen ism. ee eas eas Le ie ames we North Attleboro, Mass. 
Po E A hae ey s A en Morristown, N. J. 
NE. MOCKING. Mea coe Tos oro RA TES AA nag IED Ewe e West Haven, Conn. 
AUC O IE ee ee Wakefield. 
A OTTO Ai Saks Mk Dols ad eas vega Coben Newport. — 
A DO ts RO la o RO y pala e as Atlantic City, N. J. 
A et Deanne anes Pre ar aa AA a E New York, N. Y. 
Msn ios E ondo ri car en A E TR, Jericho, Vt. ` 
RE Do oe Er E ee er e SI . . . . «Lakeville, Mass. 
DI O. risas hess dala 8 td al New Bedford, Mass. 
A CN 0k os OE S PE stole « 9 eee ou Bridgeville, Del. 
SG EN A as os Ae a kN es TIRAS Pe Providence. 
Shepardson, Howard Edward..............««.<<oooomo.. Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
Weight) Howard Whitlord.... o... senior cgay E Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
Summary. 
O A ck. abergss 6 a bain FAW nine Me eS a —— 
Seniors. ......... ne et eae eran Penta eet T bs ci Sr 22 
ETA A a ta A A ee 35 
SOPHOS irc dro a a a a AA AS 44 
Freshmen........ RS ESE A E EE eo eee rE 
A dE NN da EET e E ELTA EE 30 
Dub oa? Coles a ind 
Pooley identico 2s ot Se rn 225 


Total number of students (none counted twice).......... 


t 


Graduates.* 


1894. 
NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. 

ADAMS, GEORGE EDWARD Agr. 
Kingston. 

AMMONDS, GEORGE CLARENCE. .- Mech. 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 

ARNOLD, CHAPIN TRAFFORD . Agr. 
52 Wood St., Providence. 

BURLINGAME, GEO. WASHINGTON Agr. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box 56, North 
Scituate, 

CLARK, HELEN May (Mrs. Wm. F. 

B. Leavitt), B. L., Smith Col- 
lege, 1899. Essex Fells, New 
Jersey. 

KNOWLES, JOHN FRANKLIN Mech. 
Kingston. 

Maison, WARREN BROWN Agr, 

MatTHEWSON, Ernest HoxsIB Mech. 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1896. 
Reidsville, North Carolina. 

PECKHAM, REUBEN WALLACE . Agr. 

- Melville Station, Newport. 

RATHBUN, WILLIAM SHERMAN . Agr. 
Northampton, Mass. 

RODMAN, GEORGE ALBERT Mech. 
New Haven, Conn. 

SARGENT, CHARLES LAWRENCE Agr. 
Ph. D., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1900. 
9 Thomas St., | 
Newark, New Jersey. 

SLOCUM, SAMUEL WATSON . Agr. 
130 West Broad St., Westerly. 

SPEARS, JOHN BARDEN Agr. 


Foster Centre. 


a 
+ Deceased. 


OCCUPATION, 


Professor of Agronomy, R.I.8.C. 


Railroad Postal Clerk, on N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R.R. 

Electrical Contractor, Office 26 
Custom House St., Providence. 

Farmer and Teacher. 


At home. ; 
With Contractor John Bristow. 


Crop Technologist in Tobacco, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Market Gardener. 


With Printing Department, Eureka 
Ruling and Binding Co., Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Inspector, Bridges and Buildings, 
Room 24, General Office Bldg., 
N Y,N.H. & A: RR. Co. 

Superintendent, Color Department, 
Murphy Varnish Co. 


Carpenter. 


Rural Letter Carrier. 


eh is earnestly desired that graduates inform the college office of any permanent change of 
ess. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. | 

SWEET, STEPHEN ADELBERT Agr. 
Slocums. : 

TUCKER, GEORGE MASON . Agr. 
Ph. D. Göttingen, 1899. 
Washington, D. C. 

WILBUR, ROBERT ARTHUR . . Mech. 
East Greenwich. 

1895. 

*ALBRO, LesTER FRANKLIN Agr. 

Burpick, HOWLAND Agr. 
Kingston. 

CLARKE, CHARLES SHERMAN Mech. 
Jamestown. 

ELDRED, MABEL DEWITT . 
Kingston. 

HAMMOND, JOHN EDWARD : Agr. 
Jamestown. 

OatLEY, LINCOLN NATHAN Mech. 
Wakefield. 

SCOTT, ARTHUR CURTIS . Mech: 
Ph. D., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1902. 
Dallas, Texas. 

TEFFT, Jesse COTTRELL Mech. 
Jamestown. 

Winsor, Byron EDGAR Mech. 
Coventry. 


1896. 


Brown, May (Mrs. CHARLES A. WHITE). 
Narragansett Pier. 

GREENMAN, ADELAIDE MARIA 
(Mrs. R. WALLACE PECKHAM) . 
Melville Station, Newport. 


Kenyon, ALBERT LEWIS Mech. 
35 Chestnut St, 
South Manchester, Conn. 

Moors, NATHAN Lewis Cass Agr. 
Venice, Florida. 

TABOR, EDGAR FRANCIS Mech. 
69 Doyle Ave., Providence. 

Agr. 


WILLIAMS, Figs EMERSON . 


ISLAND STATE COLLEGE. 


OCCUPATION. 
Farmer. 


Editorial Staff, Experment Station 
Record, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Carriage-maker and blacksmith. 


Instructor in Dairying, R. I. $. c. 

Marine Engineer. 

Instructor in Drawing, R. I. $. C. 

Farmer. 

Contractor 
Dealer. 


President, Scott Engineering Co., 
632 Wilson Building. 


and builder; Coal — 


Purser, Newport and Jamestown 
Ferryboat Co. | 
Poultryman. 


At home. 


At home. 


Mechanic. 


Fruit-Grower, citron culture. 


Calico Printer, U. S. Finishing Cog i 
Silver Spring Branch. | 


* Deceased. 
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1897. 
NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. 

CARMICHAEL, WELCOME SANDS . Sci. 
Shannock, 

Case, HERBERT EDWARDS Brown. Mech. 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1900. 
Graduate, Hartford Theolcgical 
Seminary, 1904. 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

GRINNELL, ARCHIE FRANKLIN Mech. 
Providence. 

HANSON, GERTRUDE MAIE . . Sci. 
Kingston. 

Hoxsir, Bessie BAILEY 

. (Mrs. E. F. RUECcKkERT) . . Sci. 
98 Melrose St., Providence. 

KENYON, ALBERT PRENTICE Mech. 
10 West St., Westerly. 

KENYON, CHARLES FRANKLIN Mech. 
Shannock. 

LARKIN, JESSIE LOUISE . . . Sci. 
98 Beach St., Westerly. 
*MARSLAND, Louis HERBERT . Mech. 
Terrr, Eiza ALICE . . 0.00. Sci. 
1 Stanton St., Westerly. 
THOMAS, IRVING Mech. 
Slocums. 
1898. 
ARNOLD, SARAH ESTELLE 
(Mrs. R. O. BRooxs) . Sci. 


975 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. y. 
BARBER, GEORGE WAAHINOTON > Agr. 
Glendora, Cal. 
CARGILL, EDNA MARIA 


(Mrs. Lester H. Brown) . . Sci. 


4 Highland Ave., Lonsdale. 


CASE, JOHN Piran : Agr. 


251 Monadnock Bldg., San Reni 
cisco, Cal. 


CLARK, WILLIAM CASE .. . Sel. 


Wakefield. 


COoNGDON, HENRY AUGUSTUS . 
Kingston. 


¡ ———— 


Mech. 


OCCUPATION, 
Bookkeeper, Providence Journal 
Co., Providence 
Assistant, Foreign Department, 
Amer. Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. 


Draftsman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co. 
Teacher. 


At home. 


Bookkeeper, Maxson & Co., West- 
erly. 

Engineer, White Bros., White Val- 
ley, Mass. 

Genealogist, 


Teacher, East Greenwich. 


Designer of Patterns. 


At home. 


Rancher. 


At home. 


Mgr., Western Office, Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company. 


General Manager, Narragansett 
Pier Elec. Light and Power Co.; 
Mgr., Wickford Light and Water 
Co.; Div. Supt., Rhode Island Co. 

Farmer. 


*Deceased. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. 
FLAGG, MARTHA REBECCA . . Sci. 


‘Hardwick, Mass. 


HARLEY, WILLIAM FERGUSON . Agr. 


62 Hillside Ave., Providence. 


TURNER, HARRIETTE FLORENCE 


(Mrs. Geo. M. TUCKER) . . Sci. 


Graduate, Drexel Institute, 1900. 
Washington, D. C. 
WILSON, GRACE ELLEN 


(Mrs. W: F. HarLeEY) . . . Scl. 


62 Hillside Ave., Providence. 


1899. 
BOSWORTH, ALFRED WILLSON . Sci. 
6 Perry St., Brookline, Mass. 
BROOKS, icon ORDWAY Saa Sci. 
975 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GEORGE, LILLIAN MABELLE . . Sci. 


A. B., Univ. Ill., 1904. 
Graduate, N. Y. State Library School, 
1910. 
220 Waldron St., West EOS 
Indiana. 

Harvey, MILDRED WAYNE 


(Mrs. Wm. H. Buss) . . Sci. 


407 W. 123rd St., New York City. 


KENYON, BLyDON Ela i Agr. 


632 Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tetas. 


KNOWLES, CARROLL . . . . Mech. 


77 Chiswick Road, Edgewood. 


KNOWLES, HARRY . . A Sci, 


Ph. B., Brown University, 1906. 
1182 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Lapp, MERRILL usaron A" Meth. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


MORRISON, CLIFFORD BREWSTER . Sci. 


543 Broad St., Providence. 


OwEN, WILLIAM FRAZIER . . . Mech. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 

PAYNE, EBENEZER i ; Sci. 
M. D. , Univ. Michigan, 1904. 
Glendora. Cal. 


OCCUPATION. 


At home. 


Buyer, with Messrs. Callender, 
—McAuslan & Troup, Provi- 
dence. 


At home. 


At home. 


Graduate Student, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Consulting Chemist, Bacteriolo- 
gist, Microscopist, Food-Inspec- 
tion Expert, 191 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

Cataloguer, Purdue University Li- 
brary. 


At home. 
Consulting Engineer. 
Chief Tool Designer, Brown & 


Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Reporter, Newark Sunday Call. 


Sales Agent, Power and. Mining 


Dept., General Electric Co. 
Chemist. 


Engineering Department, General 
Electric Co. 
Orange Grower. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUE. US 
NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. OCCUPATION. 
PHILLIPS, WALTER CLARKE Mech. Graduate Student, Columbia Uni- 


Ph. B., Brown University, 1902. 
A. M., Brown University, 1903. 


versity. 


325 Livingston Hall, New York City. 


REYNOLDS, ROBERT SPINK . 
Room 314, Gen. Office Bldg., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Rice, MINNIE ELIZABETH 
(Mrs. ROBERT J. SHERMAN) 
Exeter Hill. | 

SHERMAN, ABBIE GERTRUDE 
(Mrs. BENJAMIN BARTON) . 
56 Pavilion Ave., Providence. 

*SHERMAN, GEORGE ALBERT 

THOMPSON, SALLY RODMAN - 
(Mrs. Lewis BALCH; JR.) 
Wakefield. 


BRIGHTMAN, HENRY MAXSON . 


50 Church St., New York City. 


Cross, CHARLES CLARK 
Detroit, Mich. 

ELDRED, JOHN RALEIGH 
Kingston. 

Fison, GERTRUDE SARAH 
(Mrs. Jonn W. Root) 
21 Oxford St., 
Malden, Mass. _ 

Fry, JOHN JOSEPH . . l 
R. F. D., Greenwich, Conn 

GODDARD, Piera 
(Mrs. LAwRENCE B. REED) . 


10 North St., Plymouth, Mass. 


Kenyon, Amos LANGWORTHY . 
Wood River Junction. 


| / MUNRO, ARTHUR EARLE 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1902. 


41 Gectoe St., Providence. 
SOULE, RALPH Nason 


Mech. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


488 Montclair Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


STEERE, ANTHONY Bkoon 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


Mech. 


* Deceased. 


Assistant Engineer, Bridge Dept., 
N. YN H:S H.R. R.Co 


At home. 


At home. 


At home. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineer 
with B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

Supt. of Inspection, Chalmers 
Motor Co. 

Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, R. IS. C. 


At home. 
Principal, Coscob School. 


At home. 
Dairyman. 


Attorney-at-Law, 49 Westminster 
St. 


Resident Civil Engineer, charge 
Residency No. 3, New York State 
Barge Canal. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS, COURSE. 
STILLMAN, LENORA ESTELLE . . Sei. 
1229 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tucker, BERTHA DOUGLASS . . Sel. 


R. F. D. No. 2, Box 105, 
Swansea, Mass. 


WHEELER, CHARLES NOYES . . Sci. 
97 Garden St., Pawtucket. 

WiLson, JosepH ROBERT . . . Mech. 
Allenton. 

1901. 

BRAYTON, CHARLES ANDREW . . Agr. 
Hope, R. F. D. 

Br1iGGS, NELLIE ALBERTINE . . Sci. 
Providence. 

BURGESS, CHARLES STUART . . Mech. 
264 Sayles St., Providence. 

CLARNER, Louis GEORGE Kart, JR. Sci. 
Arnold’s Mills. 

DawLey, EDNA ETHEL . . Sci. 


(Mrs. GEORGE W. m 

West Kingston, R. F. D., Box 80. 
DENICO, ARTHUR dos nib’ Sci. 

Ph. B., Brown Univ., 1904. 

450 Audubon Ave., New York City. 
*James, Ruta HORTENSE 


(Mrs. HERBERT E. Rouse) . . Sci. 
SHERMAN, ANNA BROWN . . Sci. 
49 Roger Williams Ave., Providense. 
SHERMAN, ELIZABETH pe q Sci. 

424 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
SMITH, HOWARD Dictar ias Sci. 


A. M., Brown University, 1904. 
Ph. D., Tufts College, 1906. 
14 Holden St., Lowell, Mass. 


STEERE, ROWENA HOXSIE TEN Sci. 
102 Sassafras St., Providence. 
RON e ary Sci. 


Flat River, Missouri. 
1902. 


CLARKE, LATHAM . . . . Chem. 
A. M., Brown University, 1903. 
Ph. D., Harvard University, 1905. 
Montevidóo, Uruguay. 


OCCUPATION, 
Teacher. 


Dressmaker. 


Clerk, Wm. H. Haskell Manufac- 
turing Co. 
Surveyor, Alberta, Canada. 


Farmer. 


Stenographer, R. I. Hospital 
Trust Co. 

Draughtsman, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. 

Farmer. 


At home. 


With American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Traffic Dept. 


Publisher. 


Secretary to Research Chemist, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston. 
Instructor in Chemistry, Lowell 

Textile School. 


Stenographer. 


Supply Clerk, Central Lead Co. 


Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Chemistry, for Government of 
Uruguay. 


* Deceased. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 
FERRY, OLIVER NEEDHAM . 
217 Sackett St., Providence. 
Maxson, RALPH Nuwar 
Ph. D., Yale University, 1905. 
366 rima Park, 
Lexington, Ky. 
PITKIN, ROBERT WILLIAM . 
Rockville, Conn., R. F. D. No. 1. 


BARBER, KATE GRACE Gen. Sci. 


(Mrs. A. L. Winton) ; 
Ph. D., Yale University, 1906. 
1607 Transportation Bldg., 

_ Chicago, Ill. 

CONANT, WALTER AIKEN 
Temple, N. H. 

GODDARD, WARREN, JR. . . 
Graduate, New Church Theo- 
logical School, 1907. 

905 Linwood St., La Porte, 
Indiana. 

KEEFER, EDITH CECILIA 
63 West 48th St., N. Y. City. 

Kent, RAYMOND WARREN 
A. M., Harvard University, 


COURSE. OCCUPATION. 
Mech. In charge of Production Dept., 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 


‘Chem. Professor Inorganic Chemistry, 


State University. 


Mech. Farmer. 


1903. 


Investigations in Vegetable Histo- 
logy. 


Agr. Dairying, The Conant and Clem- 
ent Farms, Hillsboro County. 


Mech. Pastor, New Church. 


Biol. Teacher of Mathematics, Miss 
Spence’s School. 


Chem. Chemist, The Sweinhart Tire and 


Rubber Co. 


1904. 171 Dodge Ave., Akron, Ohio. 


Trrrr, ERNEST ALLEN 
36 Pratt St., Providence. 


BALLOU, WILLARD ALGER 
332 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

QUINN, Mary LOUISE ee 
7 Chase St., Cumberland, Md. 


RobmMaAN, WALTER SHELDON . . El. Eng. Adjunct 


M.S., R. I. C. A. & M. A., 1907. 


El. Eng. Electrical Contractor. 


1904. 


Biol. Instructor in Mathematics, Pratt 
Institute. 


Biol. Teacher of Science, Allegany Co. 
High School. 

Professor of Electrical 

Engineering, University of 


M. S., Mass. Inst. Tech., 1909. Virginia. 
1201 W. Main St., University, Va. 
1905. 
CHAMPLIN, SARAH ELIZABETH . Gen. Sci. Bookkeeper, Burt Mfg. Co., 226 
63 Carolina Ave., Frovidence. Eddy St. 


14 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE, 

Dow, Victor WELLS 

6 Tyler St., 

Hampton, Va. 
GILMAN, JEAN 

Hampton, Va. 
HARRALL, NELLIE ARMSTRONG. Gen. Sci. 

Graduate, Sargent School of 

Physical Education, 1909. 


High. Eng. 


Kingston. 
1906. 
ARNOLD, BENJAMIN HOWARD El. Eng. 
432 W. 7th St., Erie, Pa. 
BERRY, WALLACE NOYES El. Eng. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
ELKINS, MARION GRAHAM . . Gen.Sci. 
Ph. D., Yale University, 1912. 
10 Moody St., Amesbury, Mass. 
HARDING, LEE LAPLACE . High. Eng. 


51 Brigham Park, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Keyes, FREDERICK GEORGE . . Chem. 
Sc. M., Brown Univ., 1907. 
Ph. D., Brown Univ., 1909. 
Boston, Mass. 

NicmoLs, Howarp MARTIN 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Sisson, CORA EDNA . . 

© M. S., Brown Univ., 1910. 
164 Washington St., 
Kingston, N. Y. 

WILKINSON, ALBERT EDMUND . . Agr. 
309 Stewart Ave., 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


El. Eng. 


Gen. Sci. 


1907. 


BARBER, ARTHUR HOUGHTON Mech. Eng. 
Boston, Mass. 


CoGGINs, CALVIN LESTER El. Eng. 
132 West 93rd St., 
New York City. 

FERRY, Jay RUSSELL High Eng. 


150 Vermilyea Ave., 
New York City. 


Higb. Eng. Draftsman, Hampton Institute. 


OCCUPATION. 


Assistant to Director of Trade 
School, Hampton Institute. 
Instructor in Physical Training, 
R. LSO; 


Gas Engine Engineer, General Elec- 
tric Co. 
With Albuquerque Gas, Electric 
Light and Power Co. 
At home. 


Instructor in Mathematics, Fitch- 
burg High School. 


Instructor in Theo. Chem. and Re- 
search Associate in Research 
Laboratory, Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 

Assistant Engineer, B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co. . 

Instructor in Biolcgy, Ulster 
Academy. 


Instructor and Investigator in Hor- 
ticulture, Cornell University. 


In business. 


Instructor in Physics, Stevens 

Institute of Technolegy, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Draughtsman, American Bridge 
Co., New York City. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUE. 


NAME AND ADDRESS. 
KELLOGG, Davin RAYMOND Chem. 
Ph. D., Ohio State University, 1912. 
506 Custom House, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
KENDRICK, WINFIELD SMITH El. Eng. 
34 Wendell Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 
LAmMOND, JOHN KENYON El, Eng. 
M. A., Yale Univ., 1908. 
Ph. D., Yale Univ., 1910. 
5 Stowe Ave., Middletown, Conn. 
Lewis, HARRY REYNOLDS 
17 Jones Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
MACOMBER, MINER SANFORD . 
50 East 41st St., 
New York City. 
Tucker, ETHEL ALDRICH 
Kingston. 


Agr. 


Chem. 


Gen. Sci. 


1908. 


Drew, JoserH DRAKE Chem. 
2010 Avenue H, 

Ensley, Alabama. 

FIELD, CLESSON HERBERT 
C. E., Lehigh Univ., 1909. 
516 Elmwood Ave., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fiske, HERBERT ANDREW 
49 Sycamore St., 

New Bedford, Mass. 

GARDINER, ROBERT FRANKLIN 
1223 Irving St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Gory, EDWARD ALLEN 

` 312 Shawmut Ave., 

Boston, Mass. 

KENYON, Susan ELNORA 
(Mrs. Frep K. CRANDALL) 
Arcadia. 

MITCHELL, CLovis WILLIAM 
248 Montauk Ave., New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Rosse, ORPHA LILLIE 
Peace Dale, R. F. D. 

SHELDON, GEORGE WARE 
58 James St., 

Newark, N. J. 


Civ. Eng. 


El. Eng. 


Chem. 


El. Eng. 


Biol. 


Civ. Eng. 


Gen. Sci. 


El. Eng. 


COURSE. 
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OCCUPATION. 
Asst. Physical Chemist, Bureau of 
Mines. 
Sales Engineer, General Electric Co. 
Instructor in Mathematics, Wes- 
leyan University. 
Professor, Dairying and Poultry 
Husbandry, Rutgers College. 
Chemist. 


Primary Teacher, Lippitt Hill 
School, Hope, R. F. D. 


Chemist, Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Co. 

With Designing and Estimating 
Dept., Schuykill Bridge Works. 

Automobile Instructor. 

Asst. Chemist, Bureau of Soils, 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Electrical Repair Work. 


At home. 


Mathematics and Sci- 
Manual Training High 


Teacher, 
ence, 
School. 

Teacher. 


With Westinghouse Electric Mfg. 
Co. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 
SHERMAN, MARY ALBRO 


COURSE, OCCUPATION. 


Agr. Teacher, R. F. D., West Kingston. 


Lehigh Hill, Portsmouth. 


SMITH, JOHN LEBROC El. Eng. 
148 Magnolia St., Auburn. 

WHIPPLE, Lucius ALBERT . . Civ. Eng. 
Pawtucket. 

1909. 

CARGILL, RHOBIE LUCELIA Appl. Sci. 
Abbott Run. 

CRAIG, JAMES MCINTYRE . . . Agr. 
Arsenida de Mayo, 605 
Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

CRANDALL, FRED KENYON . . . Agr. 
Arcadia. | 

FRENCH, HENRY FRANK El. Eng. 
81 Park St., Lynn, Mass. 

Howe, ALBERT MENDEL El. Eng. 
305 Copeland St., 
Campello, Mass. 

KNOWLES, WALTER Civ. Eng. 
Kingston. 

Lez, ALFRED Rogers... . Agr. 
Washington, D. C. 

Moran, WALTER JOHN Civ. Eng. 
299 West Main St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Moyer, Louis EARL Civ. Eng. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
ROCKWELL, Ruby BELLE . . Chem. 
North Bennington, Vermont. 
SMITH, ELMER FRANCIS . — 
311 Chestnut St., 
Roselle Park, N. J. 


TISDALE, Harry ROBERT so ys UDE. 
Mass. Inst. Technology, 1911, 
Box 263, New London, Conn. 

TUCKER, ELLEN CAPRON 
Kingston. 


El. Eng. 


Gen. Sci. 


Head of Science Dept., Cranston 
High School. 

Teacher, Mathematics and Physi- 
cal Science, High School. 


Teacher of Science and Mathema- 
tics, High School, 51 School St., 
Groveland, Mass. 


Gardener. 


Teacher. 


Research Engineer, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

Inspector, Repair Dept., Bay State 
St. Ry. Co. 


Construction Dept., N. Y. N. H. & 
H. Railroad. 


Junior Animal Husbandman, in 
Poultry Investigations, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Civil Engineer, N. Y., N. H., & H. 
R. R. Co. 


Civil Engineer, Dept. State Engi- 

neer, Barge Canal Office. 

Instructor in Mathematics, High 
School. 

Principal, Roselle Park High 
School. 


Chemist, Brainerd & Armstrong, 
Silk M’f’rs. 


Teacher. 
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1910, 
NAME AND ADDRESS, COURSE, OCCUPATION. 
Bureess, PAUL STEERE. . Chem. Eng. Instructor in Soil Bacteriology and 


M. S., University of Illinois, 1911; 
Faculty Club, Berkeley, Cal. 


CARPENTER, RANDOLPH Haywoop El. Eng. 
165 Broadway, New York City. 
CummMInGs, ROBERT WinTHROP Mech. Eng. 
965 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
GOODALE, RaLPH WaLtpo . . Civ. Eng. 
921 Howard Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Harpy, JOHN IRA . . . . Gen. Sci. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Heats, BERTHA May . . . . Agr. 
Lunenberg, Mass. 

Kenyon, Amos Harris . . El. Eng. 
67 Prince St., 
Pawtucket. 

LAMOND, HELEN ScorrT J «Gen. Bei. 
Usquepaug. 

Mounck, Leroy LEIDMAN . . . Agr. 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 

PEABODY, GEORGE ABBOTT . El. Eng. 
Newnan, Ga. 

SHERMAN, JOHN LELAND ji eee 
Manchester, Vt. 

SMITH, HIRAM JAMESON . . Civ. Eng. 
200 Park Ave., Woonsocket. 

WAGNER, ALBERT FREDERIC . El. Eng. 


329 Russell St., 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

WHEELER, RicharD Howes . El. Eng. 
Box 982, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WORRALL, David ELBRIDGE . . Chem. 
M. A., Harvard Univ., 1911. 
12 Oxford St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
1911, 
ANDREWS, CARMEN NicHoLs . Appl. Sci. 
Slocum. 
ANGILLY, CHARLES Enoch, Jr. Civ. Eng. 
Manila, P. I. 


Chemistry, University of Cali- 
fornia; Asst. Soil Bacteriologist,. 
Experiment Station. 

Sales Engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

With Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Inspector in Maintenance of Way 
Dept., N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co. 

Asst. Chemist in Soil Investigation, 
University of Tennessee. 

Teacher, Kingston, R. I. 


Asst. Traffic Chief, American Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Teacher, Kenyon. 


Electrical Test Engineer, with 
General Electric Co. 


- County Agent, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 


culture. 
In Engineering Dept., Grand 
Trunk Railway System. 


Instructor in Electrical Measure- 
ments, Physics Dept., Purdue 
University. 

Designing Engineer, Electric Loco- 
motive Dept., General Electric: 
Co. 

Austin Teaching Fellow and Gradu- 
ate Student, Harvard University. 


Teacher. 


Second Lieutenant, Philippine Con- 
stabulary. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. 


EASTERBROOKs, HAROLD ARNOLD Biol, 
280 Benefit St., Providence. 

EASTERBROOKS, Louis CHURCH . Agr. 
280 Benefit St., Providence. 

GILCHRIST, CLYDE RONALD . 
Bachelor Hall, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Harris, BURTON KennetH. Chem. Eng. 
Lime Rock. 

HEALY, PATRICK JOSEPH ELIAS E 
Mahwah, New Jersey. 

KENT, ROBERT WILLARD Mech. Eng. 
50 Stewart St., Quincy, Mass. 

MINOR, ARTHUR JACOB 
Concord, N. H. 

NEAL, WILLIAM THOMAS lin t= ee 
Walton, New York. 

ROBINSON, BENJAMIN ROWLAND Mech.Eng. 
529 W. 141st St., 
New York City. 

Ruprecuat, RupotF WILLIAM . Appl. Sci. 
32 N. Prospect St., 
Amherst, Mass. 

SAFFORD, HOWARD ALBERT . . . Agr. 
113 Providence St., Providence. 


Elec. Eng. 


Civ. Eng. 


‘Tucker, HARRIET TABER Gen. Sci. 
West Kingston. 

WADE, CEYLON RAYMOND . Civ. Eng. 
26 Walnut St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

1912. 

Bartow, Henry NEWELL Elec. Eng. 
Bachelor Hall, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

BIGELOW, CARLE Muzzy . Appl. Sci. 
110 Cedar St., 
Pawtucket. 

CALDWELL, DorotHy WaLcorrT, Civ. Eng. 
Kingston. 

CLARKE, PHILIP HARRISON Elec. Eng. 


850 Emmett St., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cops, ELECTRA HENRIETTA. Home Econ. 
Howardsville, Va. 


Assistant Dietitian, Tewksbury, 


OCCUPATION. 


With Rhode Island Agricultural Co. 
With Rhode Island Agricultural Co. 


Engineering Apprentice, Westing 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co. | 

Sales Agent and Chemist for Lime 
Manufacturer. 

Head Gardener, with H. O. Have- 
meyer. 

Draftsman, Fore River Shipbuild- 
ing Co. - 

In Maintenance of Way Dept., 

Boston & Maine R. R. 

Proprietor Tripp Greenhouse Com- 


pany. | 
Mech. Eng., Testing Dept., New 
York Edison Co. 


Asst. Research Chemist, Agr. Ex- 
periment Station. 


With Rhode Island Agricultural Co. 
Teacher, Primary Grades. 


With Real Estate Dept., N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


Engineering Apprentice, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

In Scientific Management Dept. — 

Glenlyon Dye Works, Saylesville, 


Assistant in Bacteriology, Experi- 

ment Station, R. I. S. C. 
Electrical Test Engineer, General 
Electric Co. 


Mass. 
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NAME. COURSE. 

DoLL, WALTER Mech. Eng. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

HENDERSON, ETHEL PIERCE. . Appl. Sci. 
Westerly. 

KENYON, ANNIE ELIZA . Appl. Sci. 
Usquepaug. 

LARKIN, CHARLES HERBERT Civ. Eng. 


35 Hancock St., 
Boston, Mass. 

NUTTING, BERTHA May 
Lititz, Pa. 


PATTERSON, ARTHUR JACOB Elec. Eng. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
RICHMOND, FRED ALLEN . Elec. Eng. 


1025 Delamont Ave., 
Schenectady, N, Y. 


SHERMAN, GEORGEWILLIAM,Jr., Elec. Eng. 


21 University St., 

West Lafayette, Ind. 
SLATER, ALLAE CORDELIA . 

(Mrs. ARTHUR J. MINOR), 

Concord, N. H. 


WARNER, Davip EDMOND, JR., . Agr. 
State College, Pa. 

WEBSTER, SAMUEL C., JR., Agr. 
Cohasset, Mass. | 

WHALEN, WILLIAM JOSEPH, Appl. Sci. 


Kingston, 


Home Econ. 


Home Econ. 
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OCCUPATION, 

Draftsman on Hydro-Electric 
Power Plant, Stone & Webster 
Eng. Corp. 

Chemist, Bradford Dyeing Works, 
Bradford. 

Teacher. 


Draftsman, Engineering Dept., 
Boston & Maine R. R. 


Student, Sargent School of Physical 
Education. 

With Hall Switch and Signal Co., 
Garwood, N. J. 

Electrical Test Engineer, General 
Electric Co. 


Instructor in Electric Measure- 
ments and Graduate Student, 
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Graduate Student, Harvard Uni- 
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